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FREE —This Sensational Early Flowering, Exquisitely 
Fragrant, Silvery White Iris, "Moonlight," veined 
green-gold at the throat. 


I FREE With a $5.00 ORDER 
2 FREE With a $10.00 ORDER 





BEAUTIFUL IRIS 
FOR CONTINUOUS FLOWERS 
FROM SPRING TO FROST 


Lovely Dwarf Iris for the 
Rock Garden 


These miniature jewels follow the crocus in bloom 
in the early Spring and come at a time when flow- 
ers in the garden are so much prized. A NEW 
EVERBLOOMING DWARF IRIS THAT SOLD 
LAST YEAR FOR $10 IS ONE OF THE VA- 
RIETIES INCLUDED IN THIS COLLEC- 
TION. Others will include a lovely rich wine 
shade, an exquisite soft sky blue, a glistening 
snow white, a rich golden yellow, a deep velvety 
purple, two of each, and one other choice variety, 
all personally selected by me and all carefully 
labelled. 


Total 12 miniature rock garden iris, in- 
cluding the everblooming one for only $2. 


Surprise Collection 


These magnificent Tall Bearded Iris flower im- 
mediately following the Early Aristocrats. A real 
surprise awaits you in this collection. It contains 
the world’s highest rated varieties, winners on the 
show benches and in the garden. One is a winner 
of three medals. There is a lovely bronze blend, 
an exquisite orchid pink, a brilliant fiery red, a 
gigantic fragrant lavender and eight others, 
equally striking, ALL DIFFERENT AND ALL 
PLAINLY LABELLED. 


12 Magnificent Beauties, my selection 
for $4. 


Autumn Flowering Irises 


This new race of Irises not only produces a full 
quota of flowers at the same time as the Early 
Aristocrats, but flower just as profusely again in 
the Fall, from September until frost, thereby com- 
pleting a calendar of Iris flowering from early 
Spring until late Fall. There are four colors in 
this new Fall Blooming race, a rich blue, a fine 
yellow, a snow white and a bright red purple. 


One of each for $5. 


Early Aristocrats 


You will get a great thrill out of this new race 
of early, tall, large flowering Iris Aristocrats. 
They follow the Dwarf Irises in bloom and will 
come into full flower in your garden while your 
neighbors are still looking for buds on their Irises. 
Each variety is a Masterpiece. Each one is a dif- 
ferent color. One of them is the deepest colored 
Iris grown, so intense that it seems to be dripping 
with color, and so velvety that the entire flower 
seems to be cut out of the finest plush. Each of the 
others is equally striking. 


6 Early Aristocrats, all different, all 
labelled, $2. 


Gorgeous Japanese Iris 


These flower immediately after the ‘Surprise Col- 
lection."” There is nothing more ‘‘showy” than 
these gorgeous Japanese Iris. There are giant sin- 
gles and doubles, self-colors, mottled, blended and 
striped effect; subtle soft tints and brilliant 
colors. Some as large as a dinner plate. 


8 gorgeous Japanese Iris, all different, 
all labelled, $2. 


These collections combined will produce 
gorgeous flowers from early Spring until 
Autumn frosts. They are all carefully lab- 
elled, all hardy, prodigious bloomers and 
easy to grow anywhere. Cultural directions 
accompany all shipments. 


Catalogue free to those who order. Others 
may have a copy for 10c, which may be 
deducted from first order for $2 or over. 
Many color plates and half-tone illustra- 
tions. It contains at least a dollar’s worth 
of information. 


ROBERT WAYMAN, Box B, BAYSIDE, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 




















FUNGTROGEN 


CONTROLS MILDEW AND BLACK SPOT 


Two dread diseases you must always fight 


BIGGER BLOOMS, more vigorous foliage result from roses sprayed 
with Fungtrogen. This modern, invisible plant stimulant acts like 
magic on sick rose bushes. ... Wind and insects spread the spores of 
Mildew and Black Spot—the two worst enemies of the rose. The in- 
visible Fungtrogen spray soon checks these diseases. Does not dis- 
color leaves or blooms. ... Easy and pleasant to use. Simply mix with 
water and spray. Economical! Half pint makes 15 quarts of spray. 
Leading horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it... . Prepaid: half 
pint $1; pint $1.50. At your dealer’s or send check. 


Use Complete Plant Treatment 


When insects appear on your roses or other plants use APHISTROGEN 
(kills aphis—plant lice) ; and INsEcTROGEN (kills leaf-eating insects). 
These sprays are chemically harmonious with FuNcTROGEN. Be sure 
to use the complete treatment—so successful at Wallingford rose 
gardens. 


Only by spraying can you reach the underside of leaves 
where insects and diseases lurk. 


Write for free bulletin, “Black Spot Control” 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO., 3641 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Finer Varieties in Strong, Two-year-old, Field-grown, Dormant Roots for 
July and August Delivery—Numeral denotes ultimate height—six sold at 
dozen rate—shipped prepaid and packing free for cash with order. Early 
ordering recommended because many varieties were quickly exhausted last 


= Each — 
EN—32”—True apricot, silky petals ................. $.35 3.50 
eee BEAUTY 32” —Light cerise, excellent late variety .......... .50 5.00 
DELICATA—30”—Old rose pink, silky texture .........6-.. cece eeuee .50 5.00 
DUKE OF TECK—24”— Large orange red ...........2 ccc ceecesecee .75 7.50 
EDNA PERRY—28”—Bright pink of very good form ................. -75 7.50 
ENFIELD BEAUTY—26”—Beautiful salmon with maroon base... .... .25 2.50 
GRAND MOGUL—34”—Reddish orange with immense flowers ......... -75 7.50 
HENRI CAYEAUX—30”—Old rose, shading into wine color .......... -50 5.00 
HERCULE—42”—Bright red on tall, strong stems ................... .75 7.50 
JOYCE—48”—Radiance Rose color, cerise, first choice for gardens ...... .3.) 350 
LIGHTNESS—26”—Soft rose with ruffled petals ............... pupa 7.50 
MAHONEY—44”—Reddish mahogany ..... ees 0.06 v0 pees Osi wane 0 .50 5.00 
MAY SADLER—30”—Large robust salmon pink ..................... .50 5.00 
MBS. J. HAWKINS—28”—Free flowering clear pink ................. -50 5.00 
MBS. PERRY—29”—Salmon pink ............+.. Se ee re er eee .50 5.00 
NEGRILLON—30”—-Vivid carmine, thrives in partial shade .......... .75 7.50 
OLYMPIA—32”—Golden salmon, very early, semi-double ............. .35 3.50 
PERFECTION—32”—Deep pink, large biack spots .................. -75 7.50 
PINK BEAUTY—32”—Best clear pink with black base, very large ...... 35 3.50 
PRINCESS ENA—34”—Salmon pink, tulip-shaped flowers. early ....... .50 5.00 
PROSERPINE—36”—Beautiful Chinese red, tall stems, very fine ...... -75 7.50 
en ER NEL 6 6n56 0.6 06-0000 0.04.94.60 000066 e000 000 -75 7.50 
ROYAL SCARLET—31”—-Very bright scarlet, immense flowers ........ .35 3.50 
SALMON QUEEN—28”—True salmon ..........002:0ceeees ee Wea wae 35 3.50 
SILVER BLICK—32”—-Salmon, a shade lighter than Mrs. Perry ....... .50 5.00 
WATTEAU—22”—Flesh coral, no black markings, dainty, new and rare 2.50 
WELCOME—40”—Deep scarlet with immense shaggy petals .......... 1.00 10.00 
WURTEMBERGIA—40”—Tall scarlet APR Serre ere ee -75 7.50 


In addition to the list above, we offer the following varieties of Oriental 
Poppies in one-year-old, dormant roots, subject to the same terms and 
delivery: 


Each Dozen 
BRIGHTNESS—28”—Orange scarlet ..........++2+0+:5 tse eeeceeeees $3.35 
E. A. BOWLES—26”—Delicate apricot, shading to soft pink .......... -50 5.00 
GOLIATH—24”—Light orange red, mammoth flower on heavy stem .... .75 7.50 
JEANNIE MAWSON—30”—Large soft salmon .............02. 00005. .50 5.00 
MAHOGANY—44”—Mahogany and purple, very unusual .............. -75 7.50 
MANDARIN—30”—Real Chinese red, profuse bloomer, no spot in 
EE nn eke 6c bos ol PAE Reo e's 6 CROSSE 60 6604 064.09 1.50 
NANCY—30”—Deep crimson, glossy black blotch ..............-.08-:- 1.00 
SALMON KING—24”—Salmon flower of immense size ..............-. ‘ 5.00 


0 
See our advertisement of SEMPERVIVUMS on Page 237 of this number 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


SIEBENTHALER AVENUE AND CATALPA DRIVE DAYTON, OHIO 
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We Move Large Trees 


and small ones. We move and replant them 
so they will live, and will tell you in advance 
if we do not believe a tree moving job will 
be successful. Years of experience, a skilled 
crew and unexcelled equipment are 
back of these statements. 


May we talk with you about 


Orchid Plants WHITE & FRANKE. Inc. 


FINE HYBRIDS - FINE SPECIES Tree Service 


160,000healthy,matureflowen ] | 12822stconieet 22 Monnment gare 
ing Orchid Plants and count- 

less Seedlings from which to 
select. 22 years’ experience 


with orchids. 








LET 


YOUR GARDEN 


BE FILLED WITH 


BLOOM 
IN THE FALL 


Long after the height of Summer's 
blooming is past, your garden can 
be gay with color if you have 


TOTTY'S HARDY 
PRICE LIST sent upon request 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
Thomas Young Nurseries, Ine. 


Bound Brook, New Jersey Healthy, strong, field-grown 
DODO EOOOOOOLOOOLOOLOOEE plants, carefully selected from the 
best strains including Singles, 
Early Flowering and Pompom 
types. Our Special Collection is 
specially chosen for those who 
have never grown Hardy ‘Mums. 
All colors are included in this col- 
lection. 
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Cattleyas, etc. y Garden Work for Early June .............. 224 
G. E. BALDWIN CO. N Horticultural News-Letter ........ ...225-226 100 Plants $15.00 
Smnerennm, Ht. S. When Selecting Irises For Next Year's Garden . .227 SPECIAL TRIAL COLLECTION 
Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener . .228 25 Plants $5.00 
BUTTERWORTH'S Japanese Quinces in Their Modern Forms ... .229 
. M Summer Hours in the Boston Library .... .. .230 9 
Premiagiam Sseseactageette Is There a Garden Depression? ............. 230 ?) 
ORCHIDS Y Scotch Broom in California ............... 230 s 
Plants and Flowers Library Editions in New York ........ . 230 fA 
Phone 33 ¢ Bay State Gardens on Parade ......... 231-234 , MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
@ Pink Flowered Rock Cress ................ 235 @ 
| & Coal Tar to Repel Pheasants .............. 235 Y 
ORCHIDS ¢ Heucheras in Rock Gardens .......... — > PRO EK l 
Grow Orchids in your HOME in our “HOME é Fighting the Flea Beetle ..................236 4 
| MINIATURE GREENHOUSE.” Write for ; 
descriptive circular and Orchid collection sug- t Answering Questions About Herb pe a oo 237 ?) y G d 
ee LAGER & HURRELL ¢ The Control of Rose Diseases ...... I «@ pe Our ar —m 
Candid Chrysanthemum Comments ....... 238 ‘ae ade fedechen tcnamiaiion’ Waa 
ovamiss so ‘ Moving Bulbous Plants in Bloom ..... eo a \ aT agp we stants and tees that took 
4 Garden Visitation Dates ........... 238 — Q | years to grow... . protect them with de- 
Propagating Lilies at Home ...............239 » pendants Saanetentes ouch 20 
aie —— — iat ist || @ Himalayan Lilies in Oregon ............... 239 6 Wilson’s O. K. Plant Spray 
saath ; i , i ecommende y cers an embers o e 
of Orchid collections. Getting Rid of Antsin Lawns ............ 240 < Garden es eset to rah ne besutifel 
Joseph Manda Company The New Books see big Pearls wht oe PRR aM a 241 Py flowers, shrubs and evergreens. 
Orchid Experts New Seed and Nursery Catalogues ........ 242 Wilson's O. K. Plant Spray 
West Orange New Jersey Care of Ferns in Summer ...... od hie eae ete oe oe ee 
ree re ee 243 ow oo eee 
us, if your dealer cannot 
New York, N. Y. x BUBGUBGLUFLUFLUSI2LUSFI2USG2UWS2G23 2H supply your requirements. 
@ Wilson’s Awince Pyrethrum Spray 
Non-poisonous; highly concentrated PYRETHRUM 
= spray. Easily controls more resistant type of insects 


NOT TOO LATE TO FILL THOSE VACANCIES | i2 ee aen eee eit? Catcoptacs 


Elm Leaf Beetle, etc. 








Main Store: . e 
367 MADISON AVE. (Roosevelt Hotel) in your Wilson’s Fung-O 
Branches: . we iiuada : 
de Lag | ROCK GARDEN with PLANTS from Aa oficine fongiclde ering o ale sceatie pew 
Vanderbilt Hotel | Roses and other fungus diseases of ornamental and 
brrcasc-uadlenranny N E W E N G L A N D , S C Oo L D E S T N U R S E R Y greenhouse plants. Particularly recommended for 
| 


4 Greenhouses: Searingtown, L. I. spraying Boxwood, Phlox and Delphiniums. 








i ; Cc I these Wilson products and their uses 
Among the 1000 items offered in our 68-page catalog are en rd eee a eal 


200 Real Rock Plants—Below are a few of the 200: “Insects and Their Control” by Antrow 
“ — — Wilson, 383 pages, 188 illustrations, 
“Richard “Haug land 6 Good Varieties 6 Rare Varieties $2.50 postpaid 

Arenaria Montana, white Arenaria caespitosa, white 
Dianthus graniticus, red Dianthus neglectus, pink 








+ nh Op 


Landscape Construction Phlox amoena, rosy-red Draba arabisans, white ” 
Potentilla pyrenaica, yellow Potentilla tridentata, white 
Rock Gardens and Natural Devel- Lychnis alpina, rosy-pink Saxifraga sanguinea, pink 
: Tunica saxifraga, white Silene acaulis, pink Dept. E 6 
opment a Specialty 25c each; 3 of a kind for 60c 35c each; 3 of a kind for 90c 


SPRINGFIELD NEW JERSEY 
pre en Presiné May we send you our free catalog? cease - 


160 LASELL STREET, BOSTON 32 | MITCHELL NURSERIES, Inc. Dept. H, Barre, Vermont | Cleveland, Ohio —_ West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Wilmington, Cal. 











Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postagey authorized August 14, 1925 
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"Line official 


headquarters of this 
magazine for Flower Shows 


and Horticultural Meetings | 


Tie HOTEL 


- - - a pleasant 
and economical 


place to stay 





Bie New York hospitality is at 

' its best in The Lexington. 
Really fine service, large comfort- 
able rooms, nice people. Only a 
block from Park Avenue, close to 
the world’s most illustrious shop- 
ping center, a bare 2 minutes’ walk 
to the Grand Central. 


ROOMS AS LOW AS be 4 


Single $3 — $4— $5 
Double $4—$5 — $6 
Suites $10 and up 


HOTEL 
EXINGTON 


LEXINGTON AVE. AT 48th ST. 
In the Grand Central Zone 
NEW YORK CITY 
Chas. E. Rochester, General Manager 








Choice 
Hardy 


Perennials 
from seed 


July is the ideal month in 
which to start your peren- 
nials for next year, insur- 
ing unchecked growth 
through the Fall and giv- 
ing you strong, full- 
blooming plants for next 
Summer. 


Dreer’s have a most com- 
plete collection of the 
select and more desirable 
named sorts of these in- 
dispensable flowers. 


Collection No. 3549 com- 
prises 12 packets of seeds 
of a dozen of the most 
popular varieties and will 
be sent prepaid on receipt 


of $1. 


HENRY A. DREER 
Dept. T-1 
1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








DREERS 





LEXINGTON | 





H. L. FROST & CO. 
ARLINGTON, MASS. 
MOVES 
LARGE TREES 


REASONABLY — EFFICIENTLY 
PRUNING SURGERY £INSECT CONTROL 
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Garden Work for Early June 
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i’ planting rock ledges with succulents, make a paste of wet clay or 
heavy soil and a little cow manure. Slap this on the ledge and then 
press sempervivums and other succulents in up to the crowns while 
the paste is still wet. 

If dablias are to be grown in a strongly acid soil, lime it and use 
a complete fertilizer containing a large proportion of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid, or one made of five pounds of sulphate of ammonia, 
14 pounds super-phosphate and two pounds muriate of potash to 
every 100 plants. 

Spray shrub roses, lilacs, dogwoods, ash and poplar trees and any 


| other woody plants infested with scale with a strong soap and nico- 


tine solution or other proprietary scale sprays diluted to the Summer 
strength in order to kill the young scale insects that are now working 
on the stems. 

Vacancies in the hardy border may be filled now with pot-grown 
rubrum lilies, gladioli, French marigolds, petunias, cosmos, zinnias, 
Phlox drummondi and the gray annual Cineraria maritima. 

Seeds of anchusas are best sown about mid-June. A seed bed in 
the open ground can be used although a cold frame is better. Select 
a sunny spot. Seedling plants seem to flower best; young plants trans- 
plant easiest. 

Rock cress, Arabis alpina, becomes straggly in time. Trim this 
rock plant and any others that are spreading beyond bounds now. 
Violas flower more freely if clipped back. 

If palms are kept outdoors in Summer, give them a shady place. 
Spray the foliage with water weekly. The indoor fernery may be 
placed outdoors for the Summer in a shady place, too. 

Give heliotrope plants full sunshine. They thrive in a rather sandy 
soil. Heliotropes make good fillers in the border. If the plants are 
slow to bloom, give them a weak liquid fertilizer containing a good 
proportion of phosphate. 





Protect young cucumber plants and squashes with a covering of | 
mosquito netting tightiy stretched over a three-foot square frame- | 


work to exclude all beetles. 
Water heavily all recently transplanted trees, shrubs, evergreens, 
and perennials especially during hot dry weather. 


Keep sweet peas continually dusted with sulphur to prevent mil- | 


dew and spray for aphids. Water heavily if the season is dry and 
keep the roots cool with a thick mulch of grass clippings. 

Stake all plants that will soon become top-heavy, such as del- 
phiniums and peonies. 


Cut away all new shoots of peonies to the roots if they wilt or | 


show brown diseased spots. This practice in a measure will check 
the spread of botrytis blight. 


Continue to plant gladioli and dahlias. It is now time to set 


| out waterlilies and other aquatic plants and place the fish in pools. 


Set out Jerusalem cherries in the garden and keep them pinched 
back to make them shapely. Water frequently. 
Propagate by cuttings or divisions the creeping phloxes, cerastiums, 


sedums, aubretias, arenaria, and iberis. Sow perennial seeds. 





DIANTHUS BEATRIX 





| 


A new everblooming hardy garden pink of rare merit. Flowers fragrant and | 
very double of a light salmon pink borne in clusters. Unsurpassed for rock | 


gardens, borders and general planting. Outstanding novelty of 1931. 


Descriptive Leaflet Mailed on Request 


3'¥2-in. pot, $3.50 per 12; $25 per 100 2¥2-in. pot. $2.50 per 12; $15 per 100 
50 at the 100 rate 


SWINSON BROS. Gloucester, Mass. 


Please Mention This Magazine 
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Moles are 
Easily Destroyed 





MOLOGEN 


(Trade Mark) 


MOLE KILLER 


Eliminates Moles from your 
Lawn within Two or 
Three Days! 


NON - POISONOUS 
TO HUMANS AND PETS 


In Powder Form. Will in no way injure 
Soil or Grass. Emits No Gas. Odorless. 


PRICES 
Ye lb. Can 50c 14% Ib. Can $1.25 
5 lb. Can $4.00 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Makers of the well-known Soil Disinfectant 
and Fertilizer TEROGEN 














This label identifies 
the genuine 


TWO-IN-ONE 


Peat-Poultry Manure 





Moisture-retaining. 
humus - forming 
Peat biended 
with the finest 
natural fertiliser, 
poultry manure, 


® 


C.E. BUELL 


The rich plant food values of the 
poultry manure are retained by the 
Peat Moss, and released only as re- 
quired by the growing plants. 




















No wasteful leaching, no burning. 
Two-in-One, air-dried and finely 
ground, is available in 5-lb. and 
25-lb. bags and 100-Ib. sacks. If 
your garden supply dealer does not 
handle it, write direct to 


C.E. BUELL, Inc. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 


BOSTON MASS. 


Also importers of horticultural 
Peat Moss from HoLLanpD 











SEDUMS: 50 varieties of sedum. Send for 
a. Betty K. Farr, 63 Mill St., Woburn, 
ass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Flower Show in the Utah Capitol 
SPRING flower show in a stately capitol! The idea was 
developed by the Salt Lake Flower Garden Club, and 
the result was a brilliant success. More than 25,000 persons 
attended the show in the day and one-half that it was open to 
the public. 

Tulips predominated among the flowers shown, but there 
were many other Spring flowers—lilacs, Charles X and 
Madame Lemoine being especial favorites, many varieties of 
irises, hyacinths, and flowering crabapples. 


A gold medal went to the gardens of Dr. E. A. Tripp, 
whose private collection numbers from 10,000 to 20,000 
bulbs. Robert D. Casto of Holladay, a Salt Lake suburb, was 
awarded a silver medal, and Mrs. Richard Kletting a bronze 
medal. 

In the governor’s reception room, Mrs. F. M. Gray arranged 
a table setting of crystal, using flowers for table decorations 
that blended in exquisite harmony with the color tone of the 
room. 

The late Judge Ben F. Johnson added beauty and worth to 
an otherwise somewhat prosaic career by indulging his love 
for wild flowers. In his garden is one of the most comprehen- 
sive collections of the flora native to Utah’s mountains and 
valleys and deserts. A display from these gardens was honored 
with a special gold medal, in recognition of the judge’s work 
for the objects which the Salt Lake Flower Garden Club, with 
his support and co-operation, set out to attain. 


The Michigan Horticultural Society 


The Michigan Horticultural Society has been organized for 
the purpose of furthering horticultural interests in the state of 
Michigan. An office has been established at the College of the 
City of Detroit, 4841 Cass Avenue, Detroit, Mich. The offi- 
cers are as follows: President, Earl D. Burke; vice-presidents, 
Mrs. W. D. Thompson and Mrs. Lloyd L. Hughes; treasurer, 
F. W. Robinson; secretary, Miss E. Genevieve Gillette. 

The society expects to give lectures and provide informa- 
tion on horticultural topics to its members. It will further 
exhibitions and flower shows and hopes to develop herbaria 
and arboreta and to equip a complete horticultural library. 
Life membership is $50 and annual membership $3. 

At the North American Flower Show in Detroit, the horti- 
cultural society sponsored a lecture by Ernest Stanton of 
Grosse Isle on ‘‘Acid-Loving Plants in a Limestone Country.”’ 
Incidentally, this show had several unusual features, one of 
which was the absence of professional judges. The actual 
judging was done by the public through ballots distributed 
at the door. The ballots were counted every night and the 
results announced at the end of the show. 


Coming Iris Exhibition in Boston 


Elaborate plans are being made for the joint exhibition of 
the American Iris Society and the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society to be held in Horticultural Hall, Boston, on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, June 8 and 9. This exhibition will be 
held in connection with the annual meeting of the American 
Iris Society and comes at the time of the annual meeting of 
the National Council of State Garden Club Federations. For 
that reason an unusually large attendance is expected. 

The large exhibition hall in the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society’s building at the corner of Huntington Avenue 
and Massachusetts Avenue, in the heart of the Back Bay sec- 
tion, will be devoted to gardens. The co-operation of several 
garden clubs has been obtained and some of the leading iris 
growers of the East are to participate. The various exhibits 
are to be united in such a way as to form one huge garden. 

Shadow boxes and other features will have a place in the 
lecture hall, while the other halls will be used for classes and 
individual exhibits. The various garden clubs to take part 
and the members in charge are as follows: Brookline Garden 
Club, Mrs. Norman Smith; Chestnut Hill Garden Club, Mrs. 
Irving Marshall; Hingham Garden Club, Miss Mary P. 
Barnes and Mrs. Prouty; Milton Garden Club, Mrs. Kenneth 
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Moller; Noanett Garden Club, Mrs. Lindsley Loring; An- 
dover Garden Club, Mrs. Maurice J. Curran; Lincoln Garden 
Club, Mrs. Sumner Smith; Cohasett Garden Club, Mrs. A. 
G. Matless. The committee arranging for the exhibits in the 
large hall where the garden clubs will be located consists of 
Mrs. Clement S. Houghton, Mrs. John W. Farley, and Mr. 
Robert S. Sturtevant. 

Special exhibitors at the show will include Mr. T. F. 
Donahue of Newton, Mrs. Florence Nesmith of Lowell, Mrs. 
Homer Gage of Shrewsbury, Miss Marian Roby Case of 
Weston, Mrs. Ethel Anson S. Peckham of New Rochelle, 
N. Y., the Lowthorpe School of Landscape Architecture for 
Women, and Mr. Fletcher Steele of Boston. 

The shadow box classes and those for artistic arrangement 
will be under the direction of Mrs. Lyman B. Frazier of 
Swampscott. The entire list of judges has not been completed 
but is expected to include Mrs. Horatio Gates Lloyd of 
Haverford, Pa., Mrs. Edward Harding of Plainfield, N. J., 
Mr. B. Y. Morrison of Washington, D. C., and Mr. F. 
Cleveland Morgan of Montreal, Canada. 


American Orchid Society 

At the annual meeting of the American Orchid Society 
held in Philadelphia, Pa., the following officers were elected: 

President, F. Eugene Dixon; vice-presidents, Oakes Ames, Mrs. Pierre S. 
duPont, George T. Moore, William R. Coe, Harry G. Haskell, James C. 
Auchincloss, Edwin S. Webster, Mrs. William K. duPont, and Joseph E. 
Widener; treasurer, Walter H. Jewell; secretary, David Lumsden; trustee for 
two years, Albert C. Burrage, Jr.; trustees for three years, Ernest B. Dane, 
Walter Armacost, Robert H. Roland, W. A. Way, and Lewis Knudson. 


The society has voted to commence the publication of a 
quarterly bulletin to be devoted to the interests of the Ameri- 
can grower and connoisseur. The first bulletin will deal with 
the cypripedia and this bulletin will contain a half tone cut 
of the late Albert C. Burrage, the first president of the society, 
with a biography of that gentleman. The bulletin wiil also 
contain a list of hybrid orchids of American origin. 

The present membership is as follows: 27 honorary mem- 
bers, 22 corresponding members, 38 life members and 137 
annual members. The sum of $885 in dues from members 
and memberships has been turned over to the treasurer by 
the secretary. 

Quarterly meetings are to be held on the first Wednesdays 
in October, December, February and May. It has been decided 
that awards similar to the awards made by the orchid com- 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society of London, Eng- 
land, shall govern the awards of the American Orchid Society. 
The following are the awards: First Class Certificate, Award 
of Merit, Cultural Commendation and Vote of Thanks. 

An orchid exhibition is to be held in May, 1933, at the 
conservatories of Mr. and Mrs. Pierre S. duPont, at Kennett 
Square, Pa. 

The trustees have voted that the American Orchid So- 
ciety's large gold medal, the highest award of the society, 
shall be presented to Mr. Edwin H. Lincoln of Pittsfield, 
Mass., for the excellent and outstanding work he has done 
in photographing and publishing an album of native orchida- 
ceous plants. 

Prof. Lewis Knudson and Prof. E. A. White, both of 
Cornell University, have been elected to honorary member- 
ship in the American Orchid Society for the outstanding 
work they have done in their respective fields, in promoting 
the advancement of orchid culture in America. 


Garden Mart Planned for Springfield 


The Springfield (Mass.) Garden Club, one of the largest 
and most active clubs in the state, is planning a garden mart 
to be held on the Springfield Armory grounds, June 14, 
beginning at 3 p.m. The: purpose is to raise money for the 
continuance of the planting and development of the South 
Branch Parkway, thus adding to the beauty of the city and 
at the same time giving employment to about 200 men. Some 
of the profits will also be used for such institutional planting 
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as may be decided upon. In the past this club has landscaped 
the extensive grounds around the Shriners’ Hospital for Crip- 
pled Children. In addition to the sale of cut flowers and 
plants, garden ornaments and accessories, there will be several 
popular and attractive features, and the affair will be followed 
by a dinner dance at the Longmeadow Country Club. 


The American Iris Society 

The annual meeting of the American Iris Society is to be 
held at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., at 4 P.M. on 
Wednesday, June 8. This meeting will be in connection with 
the joint exhibition of the American Iris Society and the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society. The president, John C. 
Wister, of Philadelphia, will preside. At 7 P.M. a banquet 
will be held at the Copley-Plaza Hotel in Copley Square, 
with Mr. Wister acting as toastmaster. The speakers are 
expected to include Franklin B. Mead of Fort Wayne, Ind., 
Richardson Wright of New York City, Benjamin Y. Morri- 
son of Washington, D. C., and Dr. H. C. Everett of Lincoln, 
Neb. Headquarters will be established at Horticultural Hall, 
where the library and offices, as well as the exhibition halls, 
will be open to members of the American Iris Society and 
their friends. 


The American Rose Society 

The annual meeting of the American Rose Society will be 
held at Toronto, Canada, June 27 and 28, with headquarters 
at the Royal York Hotel. Regular sessions will be held at 
2:30 and 7:30 P.M. on Monday, June 27, 1932. 

On Tuesday morning, June 28, there will be an inspection 
of two municipal gardens and Tuesday afternoon the rose 
show of the Rose Society of Ontario will be visited. In the 
evening of the 28th, the premier of Ontario will present 
important awards, including the Nicholson challenge bowl. 

For members who can remain to the 29th, there will be a 
trip to Brampton, the location of the Dale estate, and to 
Guelph, where is located the Ontario Agricultural College 
and the Rose Society of Ontario’s test garden. 


Rose Garden to Be Opened 

it is announced that Mrs. Harriet R. Foote of Marblehead, 
probably the best known rosarian in New England, will open 
her garden to members of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society and their friends on Friday, June 24. Mrs. Foote is 
having the assistance of Mrs. William J. Goldthwaite, presi- 
dent of the Marblehead Garden Club, in preparing for the 
visitation and will be present to tell her visitors about the 
magnificent roses which she grows. Mrs. Foote’s rose garden 
contains all of the newer roses, including some not to be 
seen elsewhere, and they grow in greatest luxuriance under 
the method of treatment which she gives them. Mrs. Foote’s 
garden is very close to the Devereaux station between Marble- 
head and Swampscott. 


Greater Boston Gardens to Be Opened 

Several additional gardens in greater Boston are to be 
opened to the public in the month of June for the benefit of 
the Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. The complete list is as follows: 

June 3—The Lincoln gardens of Mrs. James J. Storrow, Baker Bridge; 
Mrs. Richard Marcy. Bedford Road; Mrs. George R. Presby, Station Road; 
and Mr. Charles L. Westman, Trapelo Road. The Wayland gardens of Mrs. 
Amos Hadley, Tower Hill; Mrs. J. Sidney Stone, Lincoln Road; and Mrs. 
George E. French, Draper Road. 

June 14—-The Wellesley gardens of Mrs. H. S. Hunnewell, ‘“The Cedars,” 
Pond Road; Mrs. Walter Hunnewell, Washington Street; Mrs. F. Murray 
Forbes, Grove Street; and Mrs. Hugh D. Scott, Grove Street. 


Open Houses in Maine 

On July 13 several beautiful estates in Gardiner, Me., will 
be open to the public for the benefit of the Gardiner General 
Hospital. Of particular interest will be ‘‘Oaklands,’’ for many 
generations the home of the Gardiner family. Luncheon will 
be served on the common which will also be headquarters. 
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When Selecting Irises For Next Year’s Garden 


England it is still late), whether one visits a local iris 

show or attends the national exhibition of the Ameri- 

can Iris Society in Boston June 8, it is only by seeing varieties 

themselves in bloom that one can select what fits one’s needs. 

Now comes the widest range in color and in height and 

even in size, if we compare the airy Siberians with the six-inch 

masses of the bearded varieties, and it is now that we may see 

for ourselves whether the colors really match the glorified 
descriptions of the catalogues. 

Color selection is largely a matter of choice but a few 
generalities may help the amateur to avoid too great a disap- 
pointment. True blue, true pink, and true red in an iris (par- 
ticularly in an iris catalogue) should be looked at askance. 
When, and if, actually present in the particular variety in 
question, these colors appear in such minor areas that we do 
not get any impression of blue or red as we frequently do 
from a larkspur or a rose. The iris gives us lovely blue laven- 
ders and violets, near-rose pinks and red-purples (close to 
magentas, to be frank) and in the garden if we find a bluish 
flower among the red-purples or a pinkish bloom among the 
blues we are convinced straightway that we have a blue iris 
or a pink one. Keep this in mind in your own garden, because 
such a planting is a joy, but do not be misled in buying a 
variety unless you plan to place it among similar associates. 

Gaiety and brilliance is still a joy in the garden of early 
June and various iris experts advise from 25 to 75 per cent 
of yellow and white irises for this effect. They are not well- 
suited to the old-fashioned garden, because most of them are 
of recent origin, whereas our forefathers had pearl white, 
lavender and purple and red-and-yellow bicolors, but the 
modern gardener can pick from many varieties. Shasta and 
Purissima or Easter Morn, Citronella, Desert Gold or W. R. 
Dykes may still be a bit expensive, but Taj Mahal and White 
Queen, Old Ivory, Shekinah, Gold Imperial, Yellow Moon, 
Chartier, or Aliquippa will fit even a modest pocketbook and 
glorify the garden. 

Among the novelties, “‘reds’’ and the darkest of blends 
seem the most craved (not necessarily the most popular) but 
in the pinks to reds Susan Bliss, Dream, Steepway, Evadne, 
and Roseway possess excellent garden value and it should 
always be remembered that whatever your liking for an indi- 
vidual flower the majority of the garden colors should be of 
the lightest tints. This alone will save you many a dollar 
among the irises. 

Indoors again you will find certain varieties superb, some- 
times just in a collection, sometimes in a certain vase or 
shadow box, as the case may be. Bruno, with rich depth of 
bronze, and Swazi with its velvet are exceptionally fine in a 
show—their vigor and freedom of flowering commend them 
jn the garden even more than does their color. The cool, 
almost magenta pinks outdo themselves in artificial light but 
few of the blues gain under similar conditions. And never can 
a cut flower, however well-branched its stalk, tell us whether 
the growth in the garden will be weak or strong, shy flower- 
ing or not. Many of our most highly rated exhibition flowers 
attain perfection only every second or third year, while others 
of similar coloring may give an annual crop of bloom in 
response to a minimum of effort. 

Hence the wise buyer visits irises in gardens, notes whether 
the soil is light, or heavy, the culture intensive or not and 
then, with a memory of his own garden, buys to suit. In the 
modern iris many strains are mingled; most of them are 
reliably hardy but some varieties seem to prefer a heavy loam 
and lots of lime while others with typically small rhizomes 
flower quickly and repeatedly in the lightest of gravelly 
loams. One can tell much from the number of flower stalks 
on a one, two, or three year plant and one can tell a little 
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Carfax, a Strikingly Handsome New Iris Originated by Bliss in England 


from the size of a blooming rhizome (the big rhizome needs 
food and time to flower). A heavy growth of foliage indicates 
superlative soil or fertilizer and may not produce bloom, 
while another variety may, in light soil, actually produce 
more flowering shoots than leaf-blades. 

As we enter the iris garden (or preferably the iris patch) 
you may note that certain varieties call across the whole gar- 
den. Citronella is a noted example. As you come near, it may 
prove to be one white or yellow stalk amongst a mass of blues 
or it may be extra tall, and you may have to retrace your steps 
to decide just what really did show up at first. It is this enter- 
ing glimpse that should guide one in buying plants for the 
further beds of one’s garden— it is the carrying quality of 
the color or the combination of colors that should be con- 
sidered and often one will find it is the light colors, the tall 
Varieties, perhaps only the light standards that carry. 

As you walk down the garden path other varieties will 
appeal; you will stop at Ambrosia, Jubilee, or Dione among 
the tinted tones, at Grace Sturtevant, Dauntless, or Bruno 
among the darks and admire the markings and beards, slight 
variations of tone and then, passing quickly on you will 
hasten to another with greater contrast or brilliance. In each 
case the variety may possess high quality. Properly placed it 
should prove an addition to the garden but whether it will 
improve your garden will depend upon where you place it, 
from whence it is to be seen, and with what it is associated. 
Groton, Mass. —Robert S. Sturtevant. 
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HAVE been much interested in the daffodil exhibitions 

held in different parts of the country this season. Last year 
the first Virginia daffodil show was held at Charlottesville 
and brought forth a fine array of flowers. This year the 
Virginia Garden Club staged a second show, this time in 
Alexandria. Many. more varieties were displayed and the 
quality was first class. Baltimore has been having daffodil 
shows for some years and this year’s exhibit was particularly 
fine. Westbury, Long Island, also held a daffodil show where 
much competition was seen between the large commercial 
growers who have established themselves along the south 
shore in the neighborhood of Babylon. Stump & Walter, 
Zanbergen and Frylink staged long tables containing 50 
varieties in spite of the earliness of the season, and the Van 
Waveren’s Farm in Virginia made a complementary exhibit 
of some flowers held quite a long time in cold storage just 
for the show. 

The importance of this show in the eyes of the grower 
can be seen by the fact that the firm of Andrew Kennedy of 
New York had cut flowers brought from Holland in ice 
boxes. This firm’s exhibit comprised more than 100 varieties, 
some of them very recent kinds; the color of the red cups 
particularly was more brilliant than could be expected out- 
doors in this country, as the flowers had been opened in the 
dark on their way across the ocean. 

The amateur classes in this show brought out much com- 
petition, but mostly among the well-known standard varieties 
such as Emperor, King Alfred, Sir Watkin and good old 
standbys of this kind. 


"THE section around Babylon, Long Island, has become very 
4 popular among daffodil growers, one farm alone forcing 
over a million bulbs each winter for cut flowers. The soil is 
light and some of the Dutch firms have cut down scrub forests 
and pulled out stumps in order to get land that is new to 
cultivation. 

Growth in some of these fields is remarkable. I was told on 
a recent visit to the Frylink farm that it is the custom there to 
lift the bulbs each year rather than to leave them in the ground 
for a number of years, as is done by amateurs. This old Dutch 
firm, which has established a branch here, has been trying 
out a number of new varieties in this climate and many of 
them are most beautiful. One of their favorites is the trumpet 
variety Lord Wellington, which they consider will be the 
great commercial flower of the future when sufficient stocks 
have been grown. 

Another variety, Distinction, they believe is a better com- 
mercial white trumpet than Mrs. E. H. Krelage. Among the 





Here Is Evidence That Long Island Is Becoming a Bulb Growing Center 
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bicolor incomparabilis varieties is a Frylink seedling which I 
understand is to be named Rev. Boeyenga. It is a flower vastly 
superior to Lucifer in all respects and is believed by them to 
be superior to R. M. Tobin, which many Hollanders have 
predicted would take the place of Lucifer in the future. 

A poet with a very small and solid red eye which attracted 
my attention was Aglavaine, but perhaps most of all I liked 
the leedsi variety which they have named for their firm Fry- 
link. I understand it is a sister seedling of Expectation, which 
splendid variety I have grown for some years. The flower is 
of the general type of White Lady but immensely superior to 
it in size, form, texture and substance and reminded me some- 
what of the new English variety Nelly. It should be valuable 
for the garden as well as for cutting. So should the giant 
Herman Van Rooyen, which has a fine white perianth and a 
yellow cup spreading at the rim. 


ENNSYLVANIA, which has not been considered at all 

as a bulb growing state, contains at least one very large 
bulb farm, so large in fact that I seriously wonder if there are 
many to equal it in other sections of the country. It is owned 
by the Reininger Brothers near Reading, Pa., and the daffodil 
plantings are scattered over several different farms, some on 
quite steep hilly land, but quite the finest on low land near 
the Schuylkill River. On this one tract there are approxi- 
mately 90 acres in daffodils, with about 50 acres more on the 
hill farms. All the varieties are planted in single rows about 
three feet apart to allow for horse cultivation, and here again 
it is the practice to lift practically all the bulbs annually, al- 
though some are left over for a second year. 

I have never had an opportunity to see commercial daffodil 
growing in either Ireland or England but I have seen it in 
Holland and in this country in New York, Virginia, Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, and I have never anywhere seen such 
magnificent growth or such uniformity of growth as on this 
river farm. The rows stretch away for thousands of feet at 
uniform height and width and every bulb blooming. There 
is never the slightest sign of discolored leaf or sickly or weak 
plants. 


io ground for these bulbs is cultivated deeply and a spe- 
cial cutting tool attached to a heavy tractor is used to open 
the subsoil and help establish good drainage. The land is 
naturally very fertile and some cow manure is added after the 
bulb crop is taken off and the ground put into rye or wheat 
for a season, this cover crop being plowed under in the 
Spring and new planting begun again the next 
year. 

I found it quite impossible to estimate how 
many bulbs were being grown on this immense 
place but suppose it must be well over ten million. 
About 150 different varieties are grown but the 
great bulk of the planting is in the older types like 
Emperor, King Alfred, Sir Watkin, Lawrence 
Koster and Glory of Lisse. Many newer kinds, how- 
ever, were to be seen in smaller quantities, among 
them the variety Kingdom, of which there is a row 
over 100 feet long. This, I understand, has always 
been a favorite with Mr. B. Y. Morrison because 
of its fine form, but Mr. Reininger tells me that 
even with him it is not a fast increaser. A number 
of poetaz varieties were under trial and several were 
seen that were taller than Lawrence Koster and 
with much larger individual flowers. 
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Japanese Quinces in Their Modern Forms 


whatever name it happens to bear. In the beginning it was 

christened Pyrus japonica, which was a simple enough 
name and easily remembered. Later it was given the name of 
Cydonia japonica and still no one objected. Still later a third 
name, Chaenomeles lagenaria, was fastened upon it, but most 
of the nurserymen refused to make the change in their cata- 
logues, although botanists and bookmakers have adopted the 
mouth-filling synonym. Thus under this new system the only 
true cydonia is the quince, C. oblonga, which is grown for its 
fruits, and all the ornamental species become chaenomeles. 
Possibly this confusion in nomenclature has had something to 
do with the decline in popularity of this fine old shrub, which 
was noticeable a few years ago, although the reputation it 
acquired for harboring the San José scale, when this insect 
became very destructive, may have contributed more to this 
decline. 

However that may be, the introduction of a number of new 
and exquisitely beautiful varieties, coming mostly from Ger- 
many, has brought it again into favor. It is true that most 
catalogues list only a few varieties, but as many as 20 may be 
obtained from one source or another. Most, if not all, of the 
newer varieties can be seen each Spring in the Arnold Arbore- 
tum, where they make a display which attracts much attention 
and which has been responsible, in part at least, for the de- 
mand that is now making itself felt. 

Nearly everyone is familiar with the old time Japanese 
quince, the name of which is often abbreviated to japonica, 
but which is correctly Chaenomeles lagenaria. It is much ad- 
mired for its fine showing of scarlet-red flowers in the Spring 
and even the greenish yellow fruits are ornamental in the Fall. 
The plants make such compact spreading growth that they are 
occasionally used as an informal hedge, although they will 
not stand shearing readily. 

This common flowering quince has many excellent varieties, 
as for instance cardinalis, the flowers of which are unusually 
large and of a brilliant scarlet color. The shiny foliage is 
particularly interesting in the Spring for its bronze coloring. 
Like most of the quinces, this one has a spreading habit with 
many stems coming from the base. It grows over six feet wide 
when mature. 

Nivalis invariably becomes a favorite 
with all persons who see it in full 
bloom. Its blossoms are pure white and 
appear early in May. At the time the 
flowers open the foliage is small. In 
selecting a spot for this variety allow 
plenty of room, for it grows eight feet 
high and is equally as broad. Nivalis 
is superior to the variety alba as the 
latter is not clear white. 

The combination of red and white 
varieties would be brilliant indeed. For 
a tall red variety to combine with 
nivalis, Chaenomeles lagenaria baltzi 
may be recommended. This is another 
variety that consistently flowers in pro- 
fusion, the large single cerise blossoms 
being closely clustered along the twigs. 
With good foliage, baltzi grows seven 
feet high and a trifle wider. 

The variety stmoni is very graceful 
in habit and furthermore is dwarf 
and spreading, growing approximately 
three feet high and twice as broad. It 
is most conspicuous when in bloom 
being a mass of brilliant, single, deep 
scarlet blossoms. The foliage is small 


lz IS fortunate that the Japanese quince is handsome under 


and green. The leaves, however, are likely to be well colored 
in many varieties of quinces particularly with folits rubris, 
another dwarf kind. Its leaves are a rich bronzy red color. In 
addition, there is an abundance of single, salmon blossoms 
making an altogether attractive low shrub. 

Whereas scarlet is the common color of flowering quinces 
seen in dooryards both in the North and South, rose-pink 
may also be introduced in the color scheme if the proper vari- 
eties are chosen. For specimen planting, grandiflora is specially 
good for it makes a six-foot-high, spreading shrub well 
clothed in large bronze-tipped leaves and fresh, single, rose- 
pink blossoms that sometimes vary in color even to white. 
The depth in color frequently is in proportion to the amount 
of sunlight the flowers receive and in this case many of them 
are sheltered by the dense twiggy growth. 

The variety grandiflora semi-plena is not as robust as the 
foregoing although its blossoms are also vari-colored with 
white, pink and rose. The buds are often dark rose in color 
but upon opening the color becomes streaked. The foliage of 
this variety is especially showy. In this respect marmorata is 
also noticeable, its small leaves being bronze tipped. Its single 
rose-pink to white blossoms are reminiscent of apple blossoms. 
The height of four feet and a spread of a little over six feet 
permit this variety to be used on small home grounds. 

One other variety should be included in this abridged list, 
namely moerloosi, another kind with bronze tinted foliage. 
Here again is a variety with rose-red buds which open to 
single rose-striped flowers. Any shrub, of course, that is to 
have a permanent place should be well proportioned. This 
variety has a neat, spreading habit and a height of five feet. 

In this confusion of shifting names, the dwarf Japanese 
quince that for many years was called Pyrus maulei and later 
Cydonia maulet has now been called Chaenomeles japonica. 
In giving this quince the specific name japonica it will, no 
doubt, become confused with the common flowering quince 
and yet it may be distinguished readily by its dwarf habit and 
rounded leaves. It is early to flower and is brilliant when 
heavily laden with clusters of orange-scarlet flowers. A 
dwarfer variety, alpina, that reaches the height of only two 
and one-half feet is especially choice for the large rock garden. 
It has delightful, large, clear salmon flowers. 





The Lovely White Chaenomeles Lagenaria Nivalis 
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Summer Hours in the Boston Library 


From June I to October 1 the Library of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society at Horticultural Hall in Boston, Mass., 
will follow its usual custom of closing at one o'clock on 
Saturdays. During the dahlia show, which will come on a 
week-end, the Library will be open on both Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons. 


Is There a Garden Depression? 


CHICAGO lawyer, a member of the American Rose 

Society, wrote me a few weeks ago that he had plenty of 
time to consider his roses because he had but little practice in 
his office. Then he added: “‘I can forget the depression better 
in the rose garden than anywhere else.”’ 

There is every reason to believe that this statement fits 
elsewhere than in Chicago and in law offices. Meetings of gar- 
den clubs are well attended, The Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, one of the supporters of Horticulture, adds each 
month well-nigh a hundred members to its already impressive 
group. Most of the flower shows are well attended. The seeds- 
mien report as many orders as usual, though they are smaller, 
and the men who sell roses have much the same story to tell. 

I mention these matters because they seem to me very en- 
couraging and very suggestive. We who believe that the 
garden affords the best possible restorative mechanism to worn 
humanity want that agency to have its fullest usefulness now. 
The garden advantages gained because there is more time for 
the garden are never wholly lost, and even a boom will not 
dissipate these advantages. 

So I write in the hope that others who read and take 
Horticulture will open their gardens fully, will nurture them 
thoughtfully, and will thus give that best aid to the depres- 
sion difficulty which comes from contemplation of and work- 
ing with the things that God has caused to grow on and in 
this fair land. 

—J. Horace McFarland. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Scotch Broom in California 


Dear Sir—The April 1 issue carried a communication from 
fRoderick M. Crockett about Cytisus scoparius, the Scotch 
broom, in America. It may interest your readers to know 
tthat this plant has become naturalized in this section of Cali- 
fornia. In the early days of mining in this mountain county 
of the Sierra (elevation 2600 to 3000 feet) a Scotsman 
‘brought in seeds of this plant and from that planting it has 
scattered over many miles of countryside, resisting the extreme 
dry Summers and heavy Winter’s snow. 

In the little town of North San Juan, this county, and 
along the roadside, the Spring show of this plant, sweeping 
up the hillsides through the pines, is a sight worth seeing. 
Coming from the East through the Summit Pass from Nevada 
the automobile tourist can take in Lake Tahoe and the famed 
Donner Lake (site of the tragic loss of the Donner party, early 
emigrants) thence by the new Tahoe-Ukiah route from Emi- 
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grant Gap to this city, which is an interesting early mining 
town. Hereabouts the Scotch broom will be spread out before 
the visitor. 


Nevada City, Calif. 


Library Additions in New York 


The following books have recently been added to the 
Library of the Horticultural Society of New York: 


Forest trees of Mississippi, by W. R. Mattoon and J. M. Beal. A. and 
M. College, 1929. 
Illustrated dictionary of gardening, ed. by George Nicholson: London, 
Gill, 1901. 5 v 
Illustrations of flowering plants of the middle Atlantic and New Eng- 
land states, by George T. Stevens. Brooklyn, N. Y., [Privately 
printed] 1930. 
Illustrations of work of members, by the American society of land- 
scape architects. N. Y., Twiss, 1931. 
In Florida gardens, by Mrs. Millar Wilson and Mrs. John A. Fergu- 
son. [ Jacksonville, Drew, 1924] 
Insects and their control; 2nd rev. ed., by Andrew Wilson. Spring- 
field, N. J., [Privately printed] 1931. 
Iris cultivés, by la Société nationale d’horticulture de France. Paris, 
La Société, 1923. 
Japanese gardens, by Harriet Osgood Taylour. N. Y., Dodd, 1929. 
Japanese iris, ed. by Manabu Miyoshi. [Tokio, 1921] 5 v. 
Jardinier fleuriste, by Louis Liger. Paris, Saugrain, 1742. 
Kreuterbuch, by Adam Lonitzer. Frankfurt, 1609. 
Legends of flowers, by Paolo Mantegazza. N. Y., Payson, [1930]. 
Magic of herbs, by Mrs. C. F. Leyel. London, Cape, [1926]. 
Magnolia-on-the-Ashley, by Marie C. Hastie. [Charles, S. C., Pri- 
vately printed, n.d.] 
Making nature collections, by Cusnaiies Denslow, N. Y., Boy Scouts 
of America, c1929. 
Manual of tropical and subtropical fruits, by Wilson Popenoe, N. Y., 
Macm., 1927. 
Modern gardens British and foreign. [N. Y., Boni, 1930]. 
Moss flora of New York city and vicinity, by Abel J. Grout. New 
Dorp, N. Y., [Privately printed] 1916. 
Nature and properties of soils; rev. ed., by T. L. Lyon and H. O. 
Buckman. N. Y., Macm., 1930. 
Nature’s own gardens, by Maud U. Clarke, N. Y., Dutton, 1907. 
Nut growing; rev. ed., by R. T. Morris. N. Y., Macm., 1931. 
Orchid album, by Robert Warner and B. S. Williams. 
Williams, 1824-32. 11 v. 
Orchids for the outdoor garden, by A. W. Darnell, Ashford, Kent, 
Reeve, 1930. 
Organographie végétale, by A. P. de Candolle. 
Our gardens, by Samuel R. Hole. London, Dent, 1899. 
Pharmacopoeia londinensis . . .; 6th ed., by Nicholas Culpeper. Lon- 
don, Cole, 1659. 
— végétale, by A. P. de Candolle. Paris, Deterville, 1832. 


v. 
Picturesque Charleston. [Charleston, S. C.] yg “x 
se > cata and their revelations, by J. C. Bose. N. 


—C. E. Parsons. 


London, 


Paris, Deterville, 


., Macm., 
wines Sevan. by Harry Godwin. Cambridge, The University press, 


Plant introductions of Reginald Farrer, ed. by E. H. M. Cox. London, 
New flora and silva, 1930. 
— vegetable culture, by A. E. Wilkinson. N. Y., DeLaMare, 


Praise of gardens, by A. F. “‘.re * London, Dent, 1899. 

Rariorum plantarum historia ..., by Carolus Clusius. Antverpiae, 
Plantiniana, 1601. 

Rock garden; its construction ‘and care, by F. A. Aust and Hazel 
Hankinson. Des Moines, Meredith, 1931. 

as 7); Nea by M. M. Beattie. Cedar Rapids, The Torch press, 
c . 

Rock gardens; how to plan and plant them, by Alexander Edwards. 
London, Ward, [1929]. 

Roses for English gardens, by Gertrude Jekyll and Edward Mawley. 
N. Y., Scribner, 1902. 

Sage of ‘the desert and other cacti, by Frances Bonker and J. J. 
Thornber. Boston, Stratford, [1930]. 

Shakespeare garden, by Esther Singleton. N. Y., Payson, 1931. 

Soils; how to handle and improve them, by S. W. Fletcher. Garden 
City, Doubleday, 1907. 

Some gardens and mansions of Maryland, by the Federated garden 
clubs of Maryland. [Baltimore, The Federation, c1930] 

Stirpium historiae pemptades sex, sive libri xxx, by Rembert 
Dodoens. Antverpiae, Plantiniana, 1616. 

Tamorosi. of the flowering plants, by A. M. Johnson. N. Y., Century, 
c 

Textbook of botany, by J. M. Coulter and others. N. Y., Amer. book 
co., [c1910-11] 2 v. 

Treatise on the theory and practice of landscape gardening, by A. J. 
Downing. N. Y., Wiley, 1841. 

Trees and flowers of Yeliowstone national park; rev. ed., by F. E. A. 
Thone. St. Paul, iN 1929. 

Truck crop plans, by H A. Jones and J. T. Rosa. N. Y., McGraw- 
Hill, 1928. 

Vegetable growing, by J. E. Knott. Phila., Lea, [c1930]. 

What greater delight, by D. L. Smith. N. Y. Knopf, 1931. 
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The Beautiful Rose Garden of Mrs. Louis A. Frothingham in North Easton, Mass. 


BAY STATE GARDENS ON PARADE 


HEN the members of garden clubs in various 
parts of the country arrive in Boston, Mass., 
for the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil of State Garden Club Federations, June 7, 8, and 
9, they will be confronted by a formidable program, 
including visits to a large number of gardens on both 


the North and South shores. The committee in charge 
has selected representative gardens of many different 
types—some large and some small. Several of them 
are gardens which have been given gold or silver 
medals or other awards by the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society. 

Among these gardens is the garden of Mrs. Louis 














The Unique Topiary Garden on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. Walter Hunnewell in Wellesley 
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A Spring Garden on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Endicott at Danvers, Mass. 


Frothingham, widow of the late Congressman Frothing- 
ham, in North Easton. This is one of the outstanding 
rose gardens of New England. It was designed by Mr. 
Herbert J. Kellaway and planted by Mrs. Harriet R. 
Foote of Marblehead, who is responsible for many fine 
rose gardens and who herself has a remarkable collection 
in her garden at Marblehead, which some of the rose 
enthusiasts attending the annual meeting may wish to 
visit. The garden of Mrs. Frothingham contains many 
of the newer roses, including a large number of 
standards. 

North Easton, as it happens, is the home of several 
members of the noted Ames family, whose estates have 
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a high reputation. Mrs. Frothingham is a member of 
this family and close by is the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
John S. Ames, whose estate was awarded the gold medal 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society last year. 
This estate consists of about 200 acres, including a pond 
and a large amount of woodland. It is notable for its 
fine old trees, its beautiful vistas, its splendid sweeping 
lawns, and a magnificent planting along the waterside, 
azaleas in particular having been used with unusual skill 
and in great variety. The largest plantings are of Ghent 
hybrid azaleas made about 40 years ago. Other kinds are 
Azalea japonica, A. vaseyit, and A. calendulacea. A. 
kaempferit has been used freely in the woods. The trees 








One of the Pools on the Winthrop Ames Estate at North Easton, Which Has an English Atmosphere 
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Flowering Crabapple on the Estate of Mr. and Mrs. John S. Ames at North Easton 


include several ornamental kinds, among them remark- 
ably handsome crabapples. 

Another estate in North Easton to be visited is that 
of Mr. Winthrop Ames. English gardens on this estate 
are especially interesting. There are two large pools, one 
of them in a garden just outside the house which is used 
as an out-of-door living-room. The place has several 
formal features. There is a terraced garden and a croquet 
lawn which dates back to 1901. This place has been 
called ‘‘Queset’”’ from the Indian name of a stream which 
flows through it. It was given a silver medal in 1930. 

When the visitors find themselves north of Boston 


they will be introduced to several very lovely estates, 
among them that of Mr. and Mrs. William C. Endicott 
at Danvers, Mass. This is an old place although it con- 
tains at least two modern gardens, one a rose garden and 
the other a Spring garden filled with irises. There are 
many magnificent trees on the estate and an interesting 
Summer house built a century ago. It has received the 
gold medal of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society. 

Proceeding to Manchester, the visitors will find sev- 
eral large estates, among them that of Mrs. Gardiner M. 
Lane whose house overlooks the sea and whose terraced 
gardens have long been looked upon as among the finest 
to be found on the North shore. 
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One of the Gardens on the Estate of Mrs. Gardiner M. Lane at Manchester, Mass. 
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A New Perennial Garden at the Seaside Home of Mrs. John R. McGinley in Manchester, Mass. 


Not far away is the garden of Mrs. John R. McGin- 
ley, which was awarded a silver medal last year and 
which has been developed by Mrs. McGinley in a situa- 
tion which would have discouraged most garden makers. 
A rocky promontory has been transformed into a garden 
of entrancing beauty with many unique features. A new 
perennial garden on this place should be in the best of 
condition at the time the visitors see it. 

Returning along the North shore to Boston, a stop 
will be made at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. 
Proctor in the historic town of Swampscott, where a 
large number of gardens have been developed along the 
waterside. There are many climbing roses here. 
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When the garden pilgrimage moves inland it will 
reach an estate in Wellesley near Wellesley College which 
has been famous for many years because of its splendid 
trees, its remarkable collection of rhododendrons and 
azaleas, and its topiary garden. This last-named garden 
on the side of a hill leading down to a lake is one of the 
few gardens of this kind to be found in America. It does 
not contain the extreme forms of topiary work to be 
found in some English gardens but in its conservative 
aspect has been kept in perfect condition for a genera- 
tion. The Hunnewell estate is an extensive one and will 
prove a revelation perhaps to some of the visitors from 
states in the South and West. 
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Climbing Roses on the Grounds of Mr. and Mrs. Charles A. Proctor of Swampscott, Mass. 
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The Rainbow oscillating sprinkler, illus- 
trated above, waters areas as large as 60 
ft. square without having to be moved. 
Gives uniform water distribution. Does the 
work of three or four ordinary sprinklers. 


The White Showers line includes both 
portable and permanent irrigation equip- 
ment for lawns and gardens. 


Write for Circular 


WHITE SHOWEBS, INC. 
6494 Dubois St., Detroit, Mich. 
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BAGATELLE 
NURSERY 


HALF HOLLOW HILLS 
Long Island 


HUNTINGTON STA., N. Y. 
Phone: Farmingdale 850 


P. M. KOSTER, Mer. 


RHODODENDRON HYBRID SEEDLINGS 
CHOICE EVERGREENS 


LARGE SPECIMEN FLOWERING 
CRABS 


ORIENTAL PLANES 
NORWAY MAPLES 
SIBERIAN ELMS 


“(Quen you drive out to see us, 


proceed as far as the Dew Drop Inn at 
the intersection of the Jericho Turn- 
pike and New York Avenue, Hunting- 
ton, about 35 miles from New York; 
then follow the signs erected at the 
corners of intersecting roads. A short 
drive through a picturesque, rolling 
country will bring you between our 
large blocks of interesting conifers, 
shade trees and thousands of Rhodo- 
dendrons. Will be glad to send price list 
on request. 














HORTICULTURE 
Pink Flowered Rock Cress 


NE of the earliest Spring flowers, the rock cress, is com- 
mon. In addition to the single and double white forms, 


there are perhaps two dozen others which are useful for the | 


garden. In the last few years another arabis has appeared 
regularly in plant lists under the name Arabis alpina rosea 
which is described as a lovely form of A. alpina with pink 
flowers. 


No matter whether this plant is secured from a grower or 
raised from seed offered as A. alpina rosea or A. muralis rosea, 
the result is disappointing. This plant has no resemblance at 
all to A. alpina or any of the other arabis. The foliage, a flat, 
glossy, succulent, broad-leafed rosette looks promising enough 
but at flowering time a spike is sent up five to eight inches 
high covered with minute, inconspicuous pinkish flowers. 
Even the hardiness of this worthless imposter is questionable. 

Closer investigation reveals the fact that the situation con- 
cerning arabis is more or less confusing. Beside the type alpina 
with different forms, there is described also a type albida 
with several forms. Some growers list their plants under 
albida, others under alpina. Wherever both forms have been 
grown together, intermediate forms appeared, thus complicat- 
ing the situation still more. 

Arabis albida is native in southeastern Europe and is re- 
lated to A. caucasica. It is the earlier and larger type, and one 
with vari-colored foliage and the double rock cress of our 
gardens is a development from this plant. The plant called 
A. albida rosea is a larger garden form of A. aubrietioides 
resembling A. albida except for the pink flowers. Recently, 
another form of albida has appeared under the name A. albida 
lutescens, a yellowish rock cress, apparently with blood of 
A. caucasica. 

The type A. alpina is native in central Europe, Asia and 
North America; it is dwarfer than albida and not quite as 
early. For reasons explained above, it is difficult to trace such 
forms as nana compacta or grandiflora superba, but the true 
variety A. alpina rosea (Arends) is a cross between A. alpina 
and A. aubrietioides. This plant flowers pink, otherwise it 
resembles A. alpina. 

Other arabis of similar appearance with pink flowers are 
A. aubrietioides and A. billardieri. 

—E. Grether. 
Midland, Mich. 


Coal ‘Tar to Repel Pheasants 


OATING seed corn with coal tar to give the seed an 

offensive odor and thereby repel pheasants from picking 

the corn from the soil just after it is planted, is suggested by 

W. L. Burnett, deputy state entomologist at the Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

“Coal tar has been used to prevent crows from digging up 
seed corn, and I see no reason why the same method could 
not be used successfully for pheasants,’’ writes Mr. Burnett, 
who explains that the only experimental work along this line 
that he knows of was in the state of Washington. This work 
indicated that pheasants will not eat corn that has been coated 
with the coal tar. 

Seed corn so treated gives off a gassy smell that ought to 
protect it from both pheasants and crows. The coal tar dries 
well, is not sticky and works well in a planter. It is suggested 
that the grain be wet with a little warm water before it is 
stirred in the tar. A teaspoonful of coal tar is enough for coat- 
ing a peck of corn. After a thorough mixing, the seed corn 
should be dried before it is planted. 

It is pointed out that kerosene, crude petroleum, copperas, 
crude carbolic acid, fish oil or spirits of camphor, when used 
in sufficient quantity or strength to impart an odor to the 
corn, seriously injure the germinating powers of the grain. 
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Now You Can Grow 


eASTERS 





Illustration by courtesy of James Vick's 
Seeds, Inc., Rochester, New York. 


eAnnouncing 


A New and 
Effective Remedy 


for 
Root Aphis, Cutworms and 
other Soil Insects 
affecting 


Asters and Similar Plants 


ASTOGEN 


(Trade Mark) 


A non-poisonous Soil Insecticide for 
Asters, Columbines, Nasturtiums, 
Marigolds, Snapdragons, Calendu- 
las, etc. 


ASTOGEN [a non-poisonous pow- 
der—easily cultivated into the soil] 
contains ingredients which also pro- 
mote root vigor, resulting in robust 
plant growth. It adds humus to the 
soil. Economical—10 pounds will 
treat from 50 to 60 plants. 


It is equally valuable for the vege- 
table garden and house plants, as it 
is non-poisonous to humans, ani- 
mals and birds. 


Another valuable property of 
ASTQOGEN lies in its ability to pre- 
vent souring of soils, with the horde 
of insects that usually accompany 
such conditions, when ASTOGEN 
is lightly dusted over those surfaces 
that are to be mulched with Peat 
Moss or other materials. 


Prices Prepaid 


SRA «a. Bee 25 Ibs. .. $5.00 
Sih ose 2HO 50 Ibs. .. 8.50 
7 We o»- . 3.95 100 Ibs. .. 15.00 


A Product of 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chemical Products Division 
3641 FPILBERT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Makers of FUNGTROGEN— 
The Control for Mildew and Black Spot 
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From “Out ‘Where the ‘West Begins” 


Oregon grown rhizomes are larger, they give you a greater increase, 
and are practically certain to bloom the first year after planting. 


TRY THIS SPECIAL "HORTICULTURE" COLLECTION, and 


learn what Cooley's Oregon grown rhizomes are like. . . « 


Your selection — for any 12 


Argynnis, yellow and chestnut 
Morning Splendor, rich ruby red 
Evadne, brilliant bronzy rose 
Mary Gibson, lovely peach-apricot 
Mildred Presby, canary and plum 
Titan, gigantic purple Dominion 
Duke of York, monster sky blue 
Pioneer, large and bright red-purple 
Asia, huge blend of lavender and 
yellow 
George Yeld, fine apricot and crimson 
Gold Imperial, solid deep yellow 


All correctly labeled and postpaid—Very finest large healthy roots 


Our 24-page catalogue, beautifully illustrated in color, will be sent for 
the asking. It lists most of the world’s finest varieties. 


COOLEY’S GARDENS 


SILVERTON, OREGON 


Chalice, anotler yellow, sligitly lighter 

Yellow Moon, a very pale yellow; late 

Tenebrae, richest blackish purple 

True Charm, very tall white, edged 
lavender 

Majestic, sky blue and crimson; huge 

Dream, exquisite late pink 

Lord Lambourne, early fawn and 
crimson. 

Mme. Gaudichau, early velvety purple 

Mother of Pearl, large pearly lavender 














‘zixton DAFFODILS 
Blue Ribbon 
The latest creations of famous English and Dutch hybridizers. Bulbs of Highest 
Quality, producing flowers of startling color and magnificence, that have created 
a sensation at all English, Dutch and American shows. 

“The finest Narcissi in the World” 
Over 100 New Varieties offered for the first time to American Gardeners at rea- 


sonable prices. Also: Dutch Iris —— De Graaf’ Hybrids, Montbretias — Earlham 
Hybrids, Ranunculus — New Giant Hybrids. 


A beautiful, descriptive and instructive catalog on request. 


GRONEN DAFFODIL GARDENS 


Hamilton F. Gronen 


Puget Sound 
Grown 


PUYALLUP WASHINGTON 














FAIRY RING BIRD BATH 





A bath that attracts the birds and harmonizes with 
all surroundings. Equally at home in garden or 
lawn. Made of crushed granite and cement in the 
form of a giant mushroom; 18”x 18”. 


Hand tinted, true to nature; strong, durable. Price $15.00. 
Delivered U.S.A. Your satisfaction guaranteed. Circular free. 


R. M. CLARK, Natick, Massachusetts 





lant ORIENTAL POFPIES 


for the most striking note of the June 
garden. The strong, deep colors for ac- 
cent, the delicate shades for pastel har- 
monies. Our 100 named sorts include 
varieties for every garden picture. 600 named 
“IRISES OF PERSONALITY.” 150 ‘‘Queen of 
the Garden” Peonies. Catalogue for the asking. 


R. V. ASHLEY NURSERY 
172 GRAND BLVD., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 








Oriental “Poppies! 


In all their glory 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 


PLEASANT STREET, ROUTE 115 
FRAMINGHAM CENTRE, MASSACHUSETTS 
Come and Order for August or September 
OLIVE BELCHES 





Horticultural Hall 





SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE 


Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 


Boston, Mass. 
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Heucheras in Rock Gardens 


MONG the herbs easily contented under many conditions 
are the alum-roots, the genus heuchera. The plants are 
wholly American, mostly of the western mountains, with 
about 75 species besides several hybrids and named forms, all 
perennial and fully hardy. 

My first interest in them is for their ease of culture, as sun 
or much shade, a moist soil or a very dry one, seem all the 
same to them. Particularly they please me because they stand 
up in a gravel soil in dryest weather, when all their saxifrage 
kin expire from drought. Whether the soil is lime or acid 
seems to make no difference. 

Their foliage is evergreen, often with bronze tints in 
Autumn, but it never dies away to leave bare spots in the 
garden. Heuchera americana has the young leaves most beau- 
tifully mottled. The species are much alike, the chief difference 
being the state of the leaves, whether smooth, downy, hairy 
or silky. The flowers are also much alike, usually greenish, 
pinkish or yellowish, or all three in one, on slender graceful 
spires, a foot or so tall, and they are freely produced for most 
of the Summer. 

The seed, though minute, is freely produced, and germi- 
nates readily. Or the plants may be divided and transplanted 
any day of the Summer. There is never any winterkilling or 
frost heaving, or rotting of crowns, and it does not creep over 
its neighbors and smother them. If the plants get leggy and 
ragged with age, divide and reset at any time except late 
Autumn. 

For a wall garden in sun or shade, or as a contrast to the 
small ferns, it is one of the best of foliage plants. The mottled 
H. americana always pleases, and I like the tiny H. glabella 
from the high Rockies, with small shiny leathery scalloped 
leaves. 

But showy flowers are provided if you wish. The scarlet 
color of common coral-bells, H. sanguinea, has variations 
from darkest reds through delicate pinks to pure white. There 


| are hybrid forms with more narrow spires of clear rosy colors. 





If you wish grace of flower and interest of foliage in your 
rock garden, and bloom in Summer rather than wholly in 
the Spring, you will find this group patient and willing 
under all normal conditions of a rock garden. 

—Stephen F. Hamblin. 
Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 


Fighting the Flea Beetle 


— beetles may be expected during the warm days of 
May and June, and will be especially abundant in gardens 
adjacent to hedge rows and woodlands, where the beetles 
hibernate during the Winter months. They feed on a large 
variety of plants, but are most troublesome on cucumbers, 
potatoes, tomatoes, egg plants, radishes, and cabbages, and are 
believed to be responsible for the spread of certain diseases. 
In July and August a second brood may play havoc with 
potatoes, tomatoes, and egg plants. Flea beetles dislike leaf 


| surfaces covered with any foreign material, such as sprays or 
_ dusts, and if treatments are made before serious injury occurs 


and if the leaf surfaces are thoroughly coated, the insects are 
easily held in check. Since the adults appear suddenly and 
work fast it is important to keep a close watch on the garden 
to detect the first signs of invasion. 

Calcium arsenate in bordeaux mixture is regarded as the 
safest and most effective spray, while tobacco dust with lime 
or a calcium arsenate and monohydrated copper sulfate dust 
with lime are recommended among the dust preparations. 
Detailed directions as to the preparation of dusts and sprays 
for the flea beetle, both for large-scale plantings and for the 
small home garden, and further information about the insect 
and its habits is contained in Circular No. 126 which may be 
obtained free of charge upon request to the Experiment Sta- 
tion at Geneva, N. Y. 
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Answering Questions About Herbs 

HE article, “‘Spring-Sown Herbs for Winter Beauty” 

(Horticulture, May 1) brought so many questions that 
the following notes are offered as answering those most often 
repeated: 

Thymus vulgaris, the common thyme of commerce, and 
the lemon-scented T. serpyllum var. vulgaris (citriodorus) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
love cool shady places, with perhaps a little richer soil than the | 
| —BRAUNII—very compact little rosettes, light green and brown tipped 


other varieties of thyme. Under these conditions they give 
masses of thick Winter foliage. If grown on open sunny 
slopes, they are no addition to the Winter garden, for the cold 
winds and frosts tear them to pieces. 


In cold damp ground I lose, every Winter, the beauty of | —ROYANWA—bright grace follace 


T. serpyllum, commonly called brotherwort, and TJ. s. lanu- 
ginosus, the woolly thyme. The higher and more wind-swept 
the gardens, the longer these two fragrant little carpeters hold 
their color. They revel in a New England Winter, but the 
woolly thyme is the first to succumb to heavy freeze. 

The varieties T. s. zygis-gracilis and T. s. micans, fully 
exposed to Winter wind and sun, remain persistently green 
and aromatic. It is reported from two well known horticul- 
turists on Cape Cod that T. s. aureus maintains, in their 
garden, its red and gold foliage well into the Winter months. 
T. nitidus is persistently pale green, but grown in inland 
gardens it becomes more attractive in early Spring. The 
smoky-gray of T. fragrantissima makes a good color back- 
ground for low growing greener varieties in the border. This 
plant attains a shrubby growth of over a foot in height and 


is the most delightfully fragrant of all the serpyllum varieties. | 
T. s. albus is grass green and is interesting in contrast with | 


T. s. coccineus, which turns with the cold to dull red. 

The seed of the many varieties of thymes is not the only 
herb seed to sow in early Spring. Santolina chamecyparissus, 
lavender cotton, is best started in frames or seed pans not later 
than March. By Fall we may have strong shrubby plants 
whose gray leaves make a wonderfully aromatic border. If 
alternated with plants of the lemon thyme, the necessary 


protection is given this more delicate latter species, and makes | 


a charming Spring and Winter combination. 

There is a quaint, old-fashioned herb, long lost to the 
modern gardens of England and America, called Teucrium 
chamedrys, and known as germander. This herb requires 
any ordinary garden soil. If seeds are sown in open beds by 


late April, the plants will be large enough to set a few inches | 
apart in June and will make a quaint and interesting edging. | 


The rose-colored flowers last through July and blend with 
most combinations. Then close shearing throws new strength 
into these shrubby little plants for Winter beauty. 











-SEMPERVIVUMS 


We offer the following list of these interesting little plants that are indis- 
pensable for rock garden use. They are established in pots and can be 


| Shipped at any time. 15 cents each; $1.50 per dozen of any one variety. 
_ Packing and transportation free for cash with order. 


All the herbs of which I have spoken may now be pur- | 


chased in several nurseries whose advertisements may be found 
in Horticulture. The addresses of other reliable seedsmen will 
be given on request. 

—Helen Noyes Webster. 
Lexington, Mass. 


‘The Control of Rose Diseases 


Cea commonly gains its entrance to rose stems in the 
garden through some bark injury such as the removal 
of a prickle. There are several kinds of cankers so that it 
would seem wise not to injure the stems while working 
among the plants. The cankers, as well as mildew, black 
spot, rust and leaf spot of garden roses are illustrated and 
control measures suggested in the revised Farmer’s Bulletin, 
“Rose Diseases: Their Causes and Control” (1547), which 
is available from the Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


SEMPERVIVUM: 


—ADMONTENSIS—red-tipped, very compact 
—ARACHNOIDEUM—the spider-web Hen and Chickens 
—ARENARIUM—very small, light green color 
—ATLANTICUM—large open grower, dull green leaves 


—CANESCENS—compact short leaf 

—CLUSIANUM—light green 

—HUTERI—small and compact, dull green 

—KOCHII—brownish red 

—LAMOTTEI—-strong grower, red tipped 
—LONGOBARDUM—dull green leaf, brown pointy tips 
—MONTANUM—light green foliage with red tips 

—MONTANUM STYRANAGEUM—dark green foliage with red tips 
—ROBUSTUM—large grower, dark green foliage with brown tips 


—RUBICUNDUM—dark green foliage with green edge 
—RHAETICUM—purplish green foliage 
—SANGUINEUM—reddish brown foliage 

See our advertisement of ORIENTAL POPPIES on Page 222 of this issue 


THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY 


SIEBENTHALER AVENUE AND CATALPA DRIVE DAYTON, OHIO 











SPRING IS NOW HERE 


And our hearts are all throbbing with an eagerness to get out in our 
garden and dig. 


Then you will need some more CHOICE SHRUBS and PLANTS 
to carry out your dream garden plan. 


Our new catalog will tell you all about some of the nice quality 
EVERGREENS — AZALEAS — RHODODENDRONS — 
SHADE TREES — PEONIES — IRIS — PHLOX — HARDY 
GARDEN PERENNIALS that will come in handy. 


Lower prices and extra quality stock will help you in your decisions. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERY 


| (THURLOWS & STRANGER, INC.) 


WEST NEWBURY MASSACHUSETTS 



























“CONDITION” YOUR PLANTS NOW! 


Vital Mulchco Soil Sponge will do just that—‘‘con- 
ne your plaats by puttine the sub-soil around them 





$ stim - healthy condition. 
ulchco Soil Sponge helps to make soil d 
and to keep it that way .. . is free from f in- 
festation and weed seeds . . . will not over-stimulate 
- - . is fine in texture . . . is economical because it 
must be mixed with the soil to obtain the best results 
- «. Will not leach away... is easy to apply. 
For the conditioning of your vlants. shrubs. flowers. 
new lawns. old lawns - .« use Mulchco Soil Sponge 






and marvel at the results! 


4-lb. Can, 60c—10-lb. Can, $1.00 


YOUB NEAREST DEALER OR WRITE DIRECT TO 


MOORE PEAT CO. 


BOX 6 PROSPECTVILLE, PA. 


LED) VIANA 
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CEDAR HILL NuRSERY 


BROOKVILLE 
Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 


We Have a Fine Lot of 


HYBRID YEWS 


Upright and Spreading — Splendid for Specimens and Hedges 


SPECIMEN LILACS 
In Over One Hundred Kinds 


PEONIES IRISES PERENNIALS ROCK PLANTS 
T. A. HAVEMEYER ALEXANDER MICHIE 


‘Proprietor Manager 
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WATERS GARDEN PIANTS AT THE ROOTS 





Leaving the surface of ground dry and pliable 
no crusts form over seeds or round about plants. 
The New S O S Marvel is a cleverly devised, 
patented metal stamping put in any tin can in 
a second, regulates the flow of water to less 
than a stream pace, watering slowly for hours 
at roots of plants: the can is set two or three 
inches deep in hill or beside plants. 

Fully insures your garden crop against drought. 
Less work and no more worry. 

Ideal for melons, squash, cucumbers, toma- 
toes, peppers, egg plant, lettuce, strawberries, 
flowers, the rock garden, small bushes, etc. 
Send at once 25c coin for sample set of 30 
improved Marvels postpaid in U. S., 35¢ 
Canada, waters 30 hills. Send 10c coin for 8, 
or a 2c stamp to cover postage and receive one 
free sample Marvel. Seeing is believing—try 
it out and you'll order more by return mail. 
Full information and testimonies sent on re- 
quest, also with orders. 


NEW SOS MARVEL CO., Desk D, 
89 So. 10th St., Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















For the porch or sunny windows Hanging 
Pots are most decorative. 

The depth of our Hanging Pot gives ample 

space for root growth, while the attached 

saucer prevents dripping. Write for catalog 

No. 10 giving complete list of plain and 

glazed pots, saucers and specialties. 


A. H. HEWS & CO., INC. 
CAMBRIDGE MASS. 
Largest Flower Pot Manufacturers in the World 





QUALITY BULBS 


1932 catalogue of TULIPS, 
HYACINTHS, AND MANY 
OTHER MISCELLANEOUS 
BULBS. All of the Finest 
Quality. For Fall Planting, NOW 
READY. Delivery F.O.B.—N. Y. 
or Los Angeles. No trouble with 
documents or permits. 


P. de JAGER & SONS 
HEILOO-HOLLAND 
North American Office: 
616 Harbour Commission Bldg. 
Toronto, Canada 
Agents Wanted: Special Terms to Garden Cubs 









Import Your Dutch Bulbs Direct 


Grower to Grower. Via New 
York. No customs bother. 
U. S. Catalog ready in May. 
a Opportunities for agents. 
THE HOLLAND BULB GARDENS 
(LATE VAN'T HoF & BLOKKER-MCCREADY) 
430-H BRUNSWICK AVE., TORONTO, CANADA 


Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 
THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 

Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 

16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 

















HORTICULTURE 


Candid Chrysanthemum Comments 


R. GROSCHNER’S ‘‘Chrysanthemums for the Middle 
West’ in the May 1 issue of Horticulture calls for a few 
comments. It is true that the flowers of Barbara Cumming are 
very similar to those of Yellow Normandie, but the plants of 
the former are stronger, hardier and bloom more freely. 

To prove this to my own satisfaction I procured new 
plants of Barbara Cumming from the originator and plants 
of Yellow Normandie from one of the leading chrysanthe- 
mum specialists and planted them side by side in my Rhode 
Island garden. Barbara Cumming plants were almost twice 
the size of those of Yellow Normandie, produced more 
flowers and wintered well while most of those of Yellow 
Normandie froze out. 

Dazzler, a seedling of Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, originated by 
Mr. Michel of Dreer’s, is far superior to Mrs. Coolidge in 
both color and form. Both are of the single type and both 
red, but the reverse of the petals of Dazzler are golden instead 
of the pale straw color of the backs of the petals of Mrs. 
Coolidge and this rich gold seems to light up the face of the 
petals giving more life to the blooms. Dazzler does not have 
the ragged petals found in many of the Mrs. Coolidge 
flowers. 

There must be something wrong with Mr. Groschner’s 
plants of Ruth Hatton. This variety was grown for several 
years in my garden in Rhode Island and produced more 
flowers per plant than any of the 200 varieties under test. 

Soon after moving to Pennsylvania last Fall, I visited 
Dr. McFarland’s Breeze Hill garden at Harrisburg, Pa., and 
found Ruth Hatton to be the most floriferous of all the 
splendid Breeze Hill collection of chrysanthemums. 


—R. Marion Hatton. 
West Grove, Pa. 


Moving Bulbous Plants in Bloom 


T is an accepted fact that shrubs, perennials and similar 
material may be moved successfully at any time of the 
year, provided sufficient care is taken to satisfy all their re- 
quirements. Bulbs and especially tulips have not been regarded 
in the same broad minded way. When I tried moving narcissi, 
jonquils and grape hyacinths in full bloom doubts were 
voiced freely. As to moving cottage or may-flowering tulips 
when in bloom there seemed to be only one opinion—that 
the tulips would either die during the Winter months or if 
they survived would certainly not bloom the Spring follow- 
ing their transplanting. It is a great pleasure to prove that 
such a pessimistic viewpoint is wholly unnecessary. All the 
tulips have come up and more than two-thirds are budded 
or in bloom as this is written. 
—M. Stearns. 
Danvers, Mass. 


Garden Visitation Dates 


June 3-4. Pride’s Crossing, Mass. Plant sale of the North Shore 
Garden Club. Ten gardens also to be visited. 


June 10. (June 11 if stormy). Topsfield, Mass. A group of gardens 
will be opened for the benefit of the Visiting Nurse Fund. 


June 11. Roxbury, Mass. The garden at the home of the Misses 
Hersey, 315 Walnut Avenue, will be open, under the auspices of 
> ee Alliance of Greater Boston. A nominal fee will be 
charged. 


July 13. Gardiner, Me. Several gardens are to be open to the public, 
for the benefit of The Gardiner General Hospital. 


June 27-28. New Canaan, Conn. The following gardens will be open 
from 2 to 6 P.M.: Mrs. William H. Cary, Mrs. Cornelius Van Ness, 
Mrs. Cyrus Winslow Merrell, Mrs. L. H. Lapham, Mrs. S. H. Watts, 
and Mrs. Ernest Green. Tickets, route maps and pilots may be ob- 
tained at the Town Hall. 
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Boxwood 


Add to your garden the charm and dis- 
tinction which old boxwood alone can 


give. Many beautiful specimens, some 

very large, also entire hedges of varying 

height and spread. Booklet on request. 
BELLE MEADE FARM 


Box 6, BELLE MEADE, VA. 





Rare Evergreens 


Sciadopytis verticillata 2-3-4’ 
Thuyjopsis boreallis glauca 3-4’ 


Abies nordmaniana 6 to 15’ 
Retinospora obtusa nana_ 1-2-3’ 
Pinus tanyosho 2-3’ 


Cornus florida rubra (Pink Dog- 
wood) now in bloom, see them in 
all sizes. 


JAMES W. EUSTIS 


WACHUCHUNK NURSERY 
COHASSET MASS. 








CONWELL 
BOXWOOD 


H. ERNEST CONWELL, INc. 
MILTON DELAWARE 








Rare Rhododendrons 


My new list, embracing about 75 
sorts, the majority of which are 
new to the American trade, will 


be yours for the asking. 
JOS. B. GABLE Stewartstown, Pa. 















CACTI SEED 


} 
are: With Catalog 2 5° 


Special: Dasyliron Seed 10c Pkt.; a 
very handsome palm-like plant. 3 
Blooming size healthy plants, $1.00 
postpaid. 10 Assorted varieties, some 
ready to bud, $2.50 postpaid. 
DESERT PLANT CO. 
Station A, Box 95, El Paso, Texas 








Pomo-Green 


with Nicotine 


The Complete All-Round Insecticide 
for the Control of Aphis, Black Spot, 
Mildews and leaf-eating insects that 
ravage your choice roses and other 
garden plants. 


1 Ib. 75c, 5 Ibs. $3.00, 30 Ibs. $16.20 
Use it either as a dust or spray 


Quart Extension Dusters $1.50 


Circular free! 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 
12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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HEATHER 


Calluna vulgaris ......... 6-8 inches 
C. vulgaris alba ......... oe. * 
C. vulgaris alba elata ..... 6-8 “ 
C. vulgaris aurea ........ Bee 


C. vulgaris nana .... 6 inch diameter 
Field-grown plants, packed for 
express shipment 
60c each $5.00 per10 $45.00 per 100 
Write for Our Complete Price List 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


H. V. LAWRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. 





Iris Giganticoerulea 


The Great Blue Delta Iris, purest coerulean 
blue with tiny yellow crest. Largest flow- 
ered, showiest and tallest of new Louisiana 
Wild Irises. Hardy. Roots 90c each, 3 for 
$2.25, 10 for $6.50. 


Interesting catalog of Wild Flower and other Rare 
Seeds sent on request—Dept. B. 


REX. D. PEARCE 


MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


VIOLA "MAGGIE MOTT" 


Plants From English Seed 
12 for $3.50 100 for $25 
AMY HORE 
Grower of Hardy Perennial Plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SCOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 


Early Bronze 


blooms about September 15th. It is a 
fine large button variety, bronze-yellow 
in color, hardy, and early enough to 
escape hard frosts. The blooms are very 
desirable for florists. 


30c each, $2.50 for 10 (postage extra) 
GRAY & COLE _ Ward Hill, Mass. 





























SCHOOL OF 
HORTICULTURE 


FOR WOMEN 


FLoriccLtvure, landscape design, fruit growing, 
poultry raising. Two-year diploma course leads 
to excellent positions. Near Philadelphia in fer- 
tile farming country with broad acres for 
ractical instruction. Modern stone buildings. 
Helpful short course in August. Booklet. 


Mrs. P, H. Schedin, Director, Box AJ, Ambler, Pa. 


WIRE PEONY SUPPORTS 


Gives Peonies a Fine 
Appearance 


Can be put on any time 
until in bloom. 

An adjustable hoop cir- 
cles the Peony and is held 
by three legs locked in the 
hoop at top. 

25c each delivered free 
in lots of five or more. Send 
for leaflet. 


BERT CREASY 


NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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BOX 624 





INDESTRUCTO METAL 


PLANT-TREE LABELS 


Permanent labels without ink 
or paint. Always legible. At- 
tractive. Inexpensive. For trees, 
plants, shrubs, pot plants and 
garden stakes. 








Send 10 cts. for samples of 
various kinds. 
BALL & SOCKET MFG. CO. 
West Cheshire, Conn. 
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Propagating Lilies at Home 


ARELESS wording in my article of March 15, clouded 
my meaning, and caused trouble for both the Roving 
Gardener and for me. The omission of one qualifying adjec- 
tive, and the interpolation of another, by the former, made 
me responsible for statements far different from those I in- 
tended to convey. 

Lily bulbs are circular in shape, and two semi-circular por- 
tions of the same, form one whole bulb, but not a double 
bulb, nor a double-nosed bulb, which in his review, it later 
became. Although separated by the old flower stalk, during a 
portion of their depth, these two semi-circular halves, are 
nevertheless united at the base of the root by a single flower 
stalk, and must therefore be classed as single bulbs. Mr. 
William Emerson Marshall is authority for the statement that 
the rarer lilies require a long reconstruction period, that many 
kinds lie in the ground for more than a year before blooming, 
and that some bloom but once in four years. 

Wrapped up in the heart of the bulb you are preparing to 
plant, lie every flower, and leaf, of the lily that is to be. When 
its last bulb scale has changed into the last green leaf, only the 


task of seed-formation remains. The bulb which we take up | 


for transplanting formed no part of the original bulb which 
bloomed, but was produced by ‘‘double growth’”’ on the root, 
while its mother was flowering, above. We can readily see that 
this ‘‘double growth” bulb is a “‘by-product”’ of lily raising, 
which may be greatly injured by too close cutting of flower 


stalks (Does anybody care for lilies with short stems?), and | 


enfeebled by the long and weakening process of seed-ripening. 
The bulb crop is not increased by its growth, since it merely 
replaces the bulb which we had in the beginning. Every com- 
mercial lily grower raises his stock chiefly by seeds or bulb 
scales, for the few bulblets produced on the large bulb would 
fail to produce bulbs in sufficient quantity to keep the enter- 
prise on a paying basis. Immense numbers of these bulbs are 


| sold annually for the low price of ten cents apiece; but no 


matter where I buy, no hand-grown bulbs seem to be avail- 
able. Surely it must be possible for growers to keep their 
Varieties intact separately without the necessity of having them 
bloom. Why must we use cold-storage bulbs which are fre- 


quently flabby, rusty, or dry? Who gets the new, hand-grown 


bulbs? 

In saying that nothing is easier to raise than lilies, I do not 
refer to choice kinds that few growers can raise, but to eight 
or ten well-known species or varieties that might be found in 
most large gardens. I can truthfully repeat, that nothing is 
easier to grow than lily bulbs, if the cleanly washed bulb- 
scales are packed in sterilized moss and kept moist with cool 
boiled water. I have had best results with the regal lily bulb, 
and the Madonna lily scales produced perfect bulbs. 

—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 


Himalayan Lilies in Oregon 


N the April 15 issue, the question is asked by the Rambler, 
anent Lilium giganteum (Himalayan), ‘‘How many in 
this country have succeeded in raising and keeping it?’’ We all 
know that this is the one lily which proves difficult, first to 
get, and then to keep. It is probable that good-sized bulbs 
when obtainable are already difficult if not impossible to es- 
tablish, and to start from seeds would require a long wait. 
There are records, however, of this giant lily being grown 
with great success on Cape Cod, in Massachusetts, by James 
Brydon. A photograph was reproduced in Garden and Forest 
about 40 years ago; it showed a towering stem about ten feet 


| high. The pity is that after flowering, the bulb dies, 


Let us jump in fancy from the extremity of the New Eng- 
land coast to Portland, Ore., where the writer saw, two years 
ago, a real colony of this lily. The old stems were allowed to 
remain from the previous year and looked like veritable small 
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RHODODENDRONS 
KALMIAS AND 
AZALEAS 


We can supply both collected and 
nursery-grown plants of the above 
in any quantities and sizes. 


Orders booked now for Fall and 
Spring shipments. 


LINVILLE NURSERIES 
Linville North Carolina 


Ask for Price List 


Address all communications to— 
L.A. and P.J.A. BERCKMANS, Associates 
Washington Road, Augusta, Georgia 





Alpine Garden Society 


President: SIR WILLIAM LAWRENCE, Br. 


QUARTERLY FOUR 
ILLUSTRATED SHOWS 
BULLETINS. EACH YEAR. 
ANNUAL EXPERT 
SUBSCRIPTION ADVICE 
10/6° FREE 
PART CV ARE PROM 
D? H.ROGER-SMITH 
FLOWERWOOD 
CAPEL, SURREY 


ENG. 





HARLAN P. KELSEY, Inc. 
Kelsey-Highlands Nursery 
ast Boxford, Mass. 

Finest Nursery Stock 


Hardy New England Grown— 
Best by Test 











The Aiken ‘Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 
PUTNEY, VERMONT 











uckwheat Hulls 


for Mulching Shrubs 
Roses, Perennials 


Write for Quantity Prices 
DAYTON MILLING CO. 


810 Main Street Towanda, Penna. 





py 4bow oop ASHES. Nature’s greatest 
plant food. Garden crops, lawns, flow- 
ers. Free circular. Price quoted delivered 
you. George Stevens, Peterborough, Ontario. 
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SEEDS 
BULBS 


Illustrated Catalogues on Request 


For Those Who Demand the Best 


TRIVETTS TESTED SEEDS 


INC. 


Seed & Bulb Specialists 


NEW YORKCITY 
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KILLS AND REPELS 
“Mexican 
‘Bean Beetle 


Including Adults, Larvae 
and Eggs 





A Concentrated Contact Spray 
and Repellent 


Non-poisonous to Humans, 
Animals or Birds 


Prices: 
Half-pint $-.79 
2.00 


6.00 


Quart 


Galion 

At your dealers or send check 
ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Only by spraying can you reach the underside 
of leaves where insects and diseases lurk. 











GARDEN DIGEST 


— the “‘garden magazine of 
all garden magazines’’ — be- 
cause it digests valuable sug- 
gestions and articles of lasting 
value from scores of other 
magazines, books and bulle- 
tins. Garden Digest is your 
private secretary — always 
watching for the best ideas. 





Sample, 10c. One year’s subscription, $1.00 
Garden Digest, 115-129 Great Oak Lane, 
Pleasantville, New York 
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tree stems. At their bases many others were coming up. The 
first question that suggested itself was, “‘Do you get good 
seeds?’’ The answer was, ‘Yes, pounds of it,’’ and the owner 
is noted for being careful in all things. In this garden all 
possible kinds of lilies are grown as in no other location the 
writer bas seen, although it is high up above the Columbia 
River, among native firs towering overhead, and on very steep 
slopes. 
—-E. O. Orpet. 


Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Getting Rid of Ants in Lawns 


S usual there are many questions as to the most effective 
means of ridding lawns of ants because of the unsightly 
“hills” they produce. The “‘gassing’’ of the insects with 
carbon bisulfide placed in holes in the ground around the 
infested area remains a very satisfactory remedy. One treat- 
ment is usually sufficient and will have no harmful effect on 
the lawn. 

Ants may show themselves in various ways in the lawn, 
some species building quite conspicuous nests or “‘hills’’ while 
others cover wide areas in the lawn with the openings to their 
underground quarters. The best way to get the fumes of the 
carbon bisulfide into the ant colonies is to make small holes 
about eight to twelve inches deep and six to eight inches apart 
around and through the infested area in the lawn. In each of 
these openings, it is necessary to place one tablespoonful of 
the carbon bisulfide and to cover it immediately with soil. 
The treatment is made even more effective by placing a wet 
blanket over the infested area for about four hours to confine 
the gas. Carbon bisulfide gas is heavier than air and will 
replace the air in the tunnels occupied by the adult ants and 
the immature stages of the insects, thus effecting a quick death. 
The young, if not killed outright, cannot survive without 
the care of the adults. 

It is not necessary to purchase highly refined carbon bisul- 
fide, which is often quite expensive. The so-called technical 
grade is entirely satisfactory. Carbon bisulfide is highly in- 
fiammable and should be handled and stored with just as 
much care as would be exercised with a similar amount of 
gasoline. Also, special precautions should be taken while 
working with this material to avoid close contact with a 
lighted pipe, cigarette, or cigar. 











Princeton Handbook 


A standard Gardener’s guide 
May we send you a copy? 
PRINCETON NURSERIES 


PRINCETON, N. J. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 


A Magazine of distinction and authority 
for those who garden seriously. Sound, 
practical, up-to-the-minute advice, written 
by experienced gardeners. Single copies, 
25c¢ each; twelve months, $2.00. 


GARDENERS' CHRONICLE 


522-H Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 














m™ Flower Grower 
A magazine specially edited 
—q for gardening enthusiasts. 
} Intensely practical, stimulat- 
ing and helpful. Tells you all 
about Flowers. Each issue 
contains more facts on flower 
] growing than any other mag- 
azine. 

Sample copy 10c. Intro- 
ductory offer — seven 
months $1.00. Address 


FLOWER GROWER 


11S N. BROADWAY ALBANY, N. Y. 








FOR COMFORT get smock and bloomer suit 
for garden and house work. $4.25 to $7.25. 
Give size and color. Quality guaranteed. 
Mrs. J. S. Bowden, Crossville, Tenn. 





PERMANENT METAL LABELS 


Three-inch with wires, for perennials, 
shrubs, roses, and bulbs, including a 
pencil. Cash or 0.0.D. 


$1.00 per Hundred 


MIDDELEER, INC. NURSERIES 
DARIEN CONN. 


and Hardy Perennials. 
Gladly sent you on request 


BARABOO, WISCONSIN 














Phlox Divaricata Laphami 


true stock, is offered in my 1932 catalog 
of Rock Garden Plants, Wild Flowers 


W. A. TOOLE of Garry-nee-Dule 





YOUNG 
ARISTOCRATS 


Rare Evergreens and Shrubs 


True to name because grafted 
— grow readily, having 
passed a season out-of-doors 
— shipped bare roots pro- 


HUGH B. BARCLAY 


DEPT. B 


| We are specialists in Alpine and 
| Rock Plants, Hardy Perennials, and 
Ground Cover Plants for shady 





places and steep terraces. We plan 
and build rock and alpine gardens. 


NARBERTH, PA. 
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New and ‘Rare 


WE OFFER 
20 VARIETIES 


Jap. Flowering Quinces 
(Chaenomeles) 


Color range includes white, thru clear pink, 
salmon, to deep red. 


Strong plants, 12 to 15 inches, $3.00 ea. 


EASTERN NURSERIES, Inc. 


HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





ROCK PLANTS 


for June planting 


Arctostaphylos uva-ursi .... each $.50 
Euonymus radicans minimus “ .40 
Artemisia frigida ........ per 10 2.50 
Campanula garganica ..... ~ 7 aoe 
Campanula rotundifolia ... “ ‘* 2.00 
Gypsophila repens ......-- ve > eed 


Viola, Jersey Gem 
(Add Parcel Post) 


GRAY & COLE _ Ward Hill, Mass. 











Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
Circulation, etc., required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, of HORTI- 
CULTURE, published bi-monthly at Boston, 
Mass., for April 1, 1932. 

State of Massachusetts } 
County of Suffolk j SS. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared Edward I. Farrington, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Editor of HORTI- 
CULTURE and that the following is, to the 
best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date 
shown in the above caption, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 
411, Postal: Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
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ness Managers are: 

Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston. 

Editor: Edward I. Farrington, 300 Mass. 
Ave., Boston. 
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Business Manager: Same. 

2. That the owner is: 

Edwin S. Webster, Pres., 49 Federal St., 
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Walter Hunnewell, Vice-Pres., 10 Post Of- 
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John S. Ames, Treas., 96 Ames Building, 
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Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
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3. That the known bondholders, mort- 
gagees, and other security holders owning 
or holding 1 per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other secu- 
rities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders, 
and security holders, if any, contain not 
only the list of stockholders and security 
holders as they appear upon the books of 
the company but also, in cases where the 
stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the 
person or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting, is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing 
affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in 4 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to 
believe that any other person, association, or 
corporation has any interest direct or in- 
direct in the said stock, bonds, or other secu- 
rities than as so stated by him. 


EDWARD I. FARRINGTON, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
1st day of April, 1932. 

FRANK O. ROBSON, Notary Public. 

(My commission expires May 21, 1937.) 
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tected. Priced remarkably 
low for quality stock. Write 
today for complete list, and 
for our SHORT GUIDE to 
quality nursery products. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy Perennials 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 
Send for 1932 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


| PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street 











Alpine and Rock Garden Plants 
Flowering Apples 


Weston, Mass. 





Your NEW Book Is Ready!/--.. 


Finest Hill Catalog of Evergreens ever issued ! 4 
Fifty pictures in colors. Over 150 illustrations / 
Specialists offer every suggestion for adorn- 4 
ing your home with y 


HILE’'S EVERGREENS 


Famous varieties from all over the world. x 
Enclose 25¢ for valuable book— refunded on 
first order. 


D. HILL NURSERY CO., Evergreen Spontetiow 


Largest Growers in America Box 317 
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New Gladiolus zowsne> 


Every Bulb a gem. All colors. Mammoth 
White, Rippling Waters, Saraband, Phipps, 
Taro, Golden Dream, Cardinal Prince, Mar- 
pnt Er Pa — labeled. Bal. 
assorte to 3 in. bulbs. 

Winged Victory with 2 sets 30 FOR 7 
LARGE FLOWERED EXHIBITION 
carey = er Many Ruffled, sure to 

oom. Bulbs 14%” down, not $ 

labeled. List free. Postpaid 100 FOR 1 


BRIERDYKE, YARDLEY P. O., PA. 





The Glen Road Iris Gardens 


Issue a catalog each year containing 


NEW INTRODUCTIONS 
and a critical selection of 
STANDARD VARIETIES 


2754 45TH AVENUE, S. W. SEATTLE, WASH. 
7 








IRISES 


Especially Recent 
AMERICAN INTRODUCTIONS 


Catalogue Upon Request 
OVER-the-GARDEN-WALL 


WEST HARTFORD CONN. 





BREE IRIS 


Hamadan (rare pogo-cyclus hybrid) given with 
following $1 rainbow collection: Julia Marlowe, 
Lona, Evadne, Canyon Mists, 27th Avril, Zada, 
Hidalgo—priced last year at $5. With Purissima 
$2. Plant it now! Write for our illustrated 
catalog of prize-winning iris, whether you 
order collection or not. We shin to every State. 


NATIONAL IRIS GARDENS 
BRYAN, OHIO OR BEAVERTON, OREGON 





NEW IRISES 
Registered 
Descriptive List on Request 


GEORGE H. HUDSON 


39 BROAD ST., PLATTSBURG, N. Y. 











Choice Gladiolus Collection 


We have a very fine mixture of Exhibition Glad- 
iolus, no less than 20 different varieties, no prims, 
all very lovely shades. If you want to grow a few 
for cut flowers and do not have the time to plant 
each kind separately, this is your chance to obtain 
an assortment of all colors at exceptionally low 
prices. 
50 large gladiolus bulbs for $1.00 
100 for $1.75 or 200 for $3.00 


Have you received our new 1932 catalog? 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 
SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





MILLER'S 
Giant Flowering Delphiniums 


Fresh new crop seed ready about July 15. Selected 
from the largest flowers and giant symmetrical 
spikes. Sow them in August and September for 
strong, blooming plants the following Summer. 
Trial package, 35c. 1 ounce, $10. Circular free. 


. MILLER 


N.A 
458 E. 66th Street Portland, Oregon 





FINE IRISES: Acclimated plants that 
thrive everywhere. A selected list of the 
best Irises, including Fall bloomers, issued 
each year. Send for your 1932 copy now. 
The Iris Garden, Overland Park, 


ansas. 


HORTICULTURE 


OO 
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Garden Maintenance 


“Garden Maintenance,”” by H. Stuart Ortloff and Henry B. Raymore. 
Published by the Macmillan Company, New York, N. Y. Price $2.50. 


HE authors of this book take issue with authorities who 
recommend that the shrub border be cultivated every year. 
They express the opinion that cultivation is important only 
during the first and second seasons, to keep the weeds down 
and to prevent the surface of the bed from becoming encrusted. 


If a shrub border has taken hold properly its growth should be such that 
after the third season a thorough cultivation will not be necessary, for the 
plants should shade the ground to such an extent that weed growth will be 
discouraged and too rapid evaporation prevented by the shade of the plants 
themselves. In such cases only the front edges need to be cultivated and even 
this can be avoided if we employ ground covers. 


The question of whether or not lawn clippings should be 
left on the lawn has been answered in various ways but the 
authors feel that in the light of the most recent experiments 
it is wise to gather the clippings because they are detrimental 
to the growth of the grass and are unsightly. The clippings 
should be raked with a wooden rake or caught in a basket 
‘attached to the mowing machine. Grass clippings make excel- 
lent compost or mulch for plantings of evergreens and rhodo- 
dendrons. 

There are many other valuable suggestions to be found in 
this book but the foregoing will, in a measure, suggest the 
type of information which the authors have chosen to make a 
practical and valuable home gardeners’ reference book and 
guide. 


Annuals in the Garden 
‘‘Annuals in the Garden,”’ by H. Stuart Ortloff. Published by the Mac- 

millan Company, New York. Price $1.25. 

HERE is a perennial question about annual flowers—‘‘Is 

it permissible to use annuals in the rock garden?’’ Mr. 
Ortloff answers in the affirmative but with reservations. He 
excludes all the common annuals, but is quite willing to 
have us use kinds like Gazania, Gypsophila muralis, Nemo- 
phila insignis, Phacelia campanularia, and Saponaria multi- 
flora on the theory that they are not associated in the minds 
of most amateurs with other parts of the garden and can be 
used happily for filling vacant spaces. He points out, also, 
that annuals can be used to give color to the rock garden at a 
season when most alpines are bereft of bloom. Apparently, 
he is not such a purist as Henri Correvon, who rules out all 
annuals on the grounds that they are not native to the alpine 
slopes. Mr. Ortloff’s little book of 88 pages deals tersely with 
annual flowers of many kinds and in many situations, discus- 
sing their particular needs, their good qualities and their 
demerits. There are useful color lists, planting diagrams, and 
a full index. 














Choice Rock Plants 


and Iris 
Our Specialty 
Send for Catalogue 


CARL STARKER GARDENS 
JENNINGS LODGE OREGON 


"TOP NOTCH GLADIOLUS" 
"Glorious Peonies" and 
"Lovely Lilies" 

SEND FOR LIST 


I. S. HENDRICKSON 
BOXF JAMESPORT,L.!.,N. Y. 


























IRIS 


Dominion 
\ Collection 
10 of Finest Varieties $6 


Consisting of Duke of Bedford, Bruno, 
Cardinal, Conchobar, Gabriel, Glamour, 
Moa, Swazi, Romola and Zulu. 


Only Northern grown, vigorous roots of 
strictly first quality are sent out. All 
labeled and sent prepaid. 


Complete catalog on request 


Schreiner’s Iris Gardens 
Box 204 Riverview Sta., St. Paul, Minn. 


IRISES 


for Your Garden 


These are but a few of the many fine and unusual 
things in our list: Mauna Loa $2 to $3 according 
to size, Crucible $2.50, Osprey $3.50, Taffy 
$3.50, Flush of Dawn $5, Melchior $5, Sir 
Michael $5. Entire set ($30 value) for $20 post- 
paid, 3 sets for $50. Our bloom goes off earlier 
than that further north; stock is therefore in prime 
condition for May-June shipment to eastern cus- 
tomers, with time for full establishment before 


Winter. 
Ss. S. BERRY 


1145S West HIGHLAND AVE., REDLANDS, CAL. 


IRISES 


— in wide variety — 
Dwarfs, Intermediates, Tall Bearded 
Siberians, Japanese, and Other 
Beardless 
LARK MEADOWS IRIS GARDENS 

Mrs. E. L. SCHEFFY 
WEST MANSFIELD 


IRISES IRISES IRISES 


Have you not yet visited my Gardens? I 
have some of the finest of the world’s new 
varieties at REASONABLE prices. Come 
and see them the first two weeks of June. 
At home Sundays, Tuesdays and Wednes- 
days. My catalog will tell you how to find 
me. Sent on request. 


SUNNYSIDE GARDENS, NATICK, MASS. 














MASS. 














AN 


IRIS BARGAIN 


Thirty-five selected un- 
named Williamson seed- 
lings, blooming size, (at 
least 15 of Dominion par- 
entage) for $5.00. Specify 
“Lot B.”’ And ask for our 
interesting Iris Catalog. 
LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
423 MARKET STREET 
BLUFFTON INDIANA 














Fine varieties of 
Irises, labeled 


including gorgeous Ambassa- 
deur, delicate Susan Bliss and 
the rest of equal merit. Cata- 
log iisting over 350 choicest 
Irises, each one an outstand- 
ing bargain, sent free. 


JARDIN DES IRIS 


128 Roseneath Battle Creek, Mich. 








Iris Time at 


Hillside Gardens 
| Amesbury, Mass. | 
Your Inspection Cordially Invited 




















IRIS PEONIES DELPHINIUMS 


We aim to give GOOD VALUE and prompt careful service but 
will NOT send out inferior stock at cut prices. Catalog containing 
all the varieties shown in our GOLD MEDAL exhibit in Boston last 
June, sent on request. 


Visitors Always Welcome 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 











Baldwin, Bruno, Buto, Cardinal, Cinne- 
IRIS bar, Coppersmith, El Capitan, Frieda 

Mohr, Germaine Perthuis, Labor, 
L’Aiglon, Lodestar, Mary Barnett, Midgard, Moa, 
Nebraska, Nehawka, Ophelia, Pavanne, Peerless, 
Phryne, Romola, San Louis Rey, Sequoiah, Snow 
White, Solferino, Trostringer, Wm. Mohr, Zulu. 
Four, different, $5.00. Ten, different, $10.00. 

Labeled true. Postpaid. List free. 


GRAND VIEW IRIS GARDENS 
290 SO. GRANDVIEW DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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BEAT THE BEETLE 





SPRAY WITH 


nsectro 


A56 US PAT. OFF 


INSECTROGEN sprayed on roses and 
other plants kills leaf-eating insects in- 
cluding caterpillars, rose slug worms 
and Japanese Beetles. 

Try a sample can, on your hedge or other 
plants that are infested with beetles or other 
leaf-eating insects and you will find that they 
will leave that vicinity, or if they eat the 
least particle of the leaf that is sprayed with 
INSECTROGEN they will perish. 

Only by spraying can you reach the 
underside of leaves where insects and 
diseases lurk. 
INSECTROGEN is your first aid——Order Today 


Prepaid 
4 Ounces $ Exp. Collect 


¥% Pint 1.00 % Gal. ....$4.50 


Pint , 
rl : les oo 3s Oe 
INSECTROGEN, as a beetle spray, dilutes with 
water 30 times its volume. 
At your dealers or send check 
Developed in the Beetle Laboratories of the 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Use the companion sprays, FUNGTROGEN for 
Mildew and Black Spot and APHISTROGEN 
for Aphis—plant lice. 











lron 
Garden Benches 


Reproduction of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 


PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INC. 
Bridgeport Connzecticut 


Maplevale Leafmold 


A virgin deposit of pure leafmold made by 
the process of nature from hardwood leaves. 
Large content of organic matter. High 
capacity for holding moisture and soluble 
plant food. Increases nitrate supply. Light- 
ens and serates heavy soils. Makes sandy 
soil retentive. Imparts to seed-bed that de- 
gree of mellowness, warmth and aeration 
which is ideal for germination: Trans- 
planted seedlings and rooted cuttings de- 
velop best in a leaf soil. 





Send for Circular 
$2.25 per 100-lb. bag Quantity discount 
F.O.B. East Kingston, N. H. 


MAPLEVALE LEAFMOLD CoO. 
Box 31 EAST KINGSTON, N. H. 





Packard Bird Houses 
Best by Test! 

Ask the Bird That Owns One 

6 for $5 — Special Spring Bargain 

WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 

EVERYTHING for Wild Birds 

Catalogue Free 

WINTHROP PACKARD 

1446 Washington St., Canton, Mass. 











Gentleman who enjoys a home 
surrounded by beautiful flower 
gardens, may rent cheerful 
suite suburban New York City. 
M. L., Care of Horticulture, 
Boston, Mass. 





HORTICULTURE 


New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Ainsley, Gordon. (Campbell, Cal.) 
“Ainsley’s superior flower seeds.” 
Altwine, Albert R. (5700 South Main St., Los Angeles, Cal.) 
“Gladiolus bulbs.” 
Bakers. (Codsall nr. Wolverhampton, England.) 
(Hardy herbaceous and alpine plants, seeds.) 
Barth, George. (Mainz-Zahlbach, Germany.) 
“Gladioli and dahlia price list.” 
Bay State Nurseries, Inc. (North Abington and Framingham, Mass.) 
“Better gardens for 1932.” “Price list.” 
Behnke Nurseries, Inc. (Beltsville, Md.) 
“Roses.” 
Black & Flory. (Orchid Nursery, Slough, England.) 
“Orchids.” 
Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) 
“Evergreens, azaleas, rhododendrons.” 
“Hardy herbaceous plants.” “Roses.” 
Boyd Nursery Co. (McMinnville, Tenn.) 
“Shade trees, ornamental shrubs, evergreens and roses.” 
Brookside Nurseries, Ltd. (Headington, Oxford, England.) 
“Catalogue of hardy plants.” 
Cant, Benjamin R., & Sons, Ltd. (Old Rose Gardens, Colchester, 
England.) 
“Roses of quality for your garden.” 
Carleton Club, Inc., Nurseries. (Lake Wales, Fla.) 
“Water lilies.” 
Chaplin Bros. Ltd. 
England.) 
“Selected garden seeds,’ “Roses, fruit trees, trees, shrubs, herba- 
ceous and rock plants.” 
Chautauqua Flowerfield Co. (Greenhurst, N. Y.) 
“Bulbs, hardy perennials, plants.” 
Cheal, J.. & Sons, Ltd. (Lowfield Nurseries, Crawley, Sussex, 
England.) 
“Dahlias.” “Seeds.” 
and hedge plants.” 
Chebacco Nurseries (Essex, Mass.) 
(General catalog.) 
Chequamegon Flower Gardens. (Washburn, Wis.) 
“Hardy wild flowers and ferns.” 
a a Nurseries. (Thurlow & Stranger, Inc., West Newbury, 
ass. 
“Peonies, hardy garden perennials, ornamental evergreens, shade 
trees and shrubs.” 
Cheshire Nursery. (North-Eastern Forestry Co., Cheshire, Conn.) 
“Evergreens, shrubs, perennial and rock garden plants.” 
Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) 
“Star roses.” 
Danker, Fred A. (40 & 42 Maiden Lane, Albany, N. Y.) 
“Garden and nursery annual.” 
Dixon, Roberta Freeman. (Scotch Plains, N. J.) 
“Primulas.” 
Downer, G. R. 
England.) 
“Lupins.” 
Ehrle, George L. (Broad St., Richfield, N. J.) 
“Rock and alpine plants.” 
Farr, Mrs. Betty K. (63 Mill St., Woburn, Mass.) 
“Sedum.” 
Fisher Flower Farm. (Vergennes, Vt.) 
“Hardy plants, rock plants, and annuals.” 


“Old-fashioned roses.” 


(Royal Nurseries, Waltham Cross, Hertshire, 


“Trees, shrubs, American plants, climbers 


(Drayton Manor Nurseries, Chichester, Sussex, 


Care of Ferns in Summer 


ws there are ferns to be repotted this is a good time to 
do the work. Use a compost containing one-third leaf 
mold and a little sheep manure. While most house ferns are 
tender, they like plenty of fresh air during the Summer. There 
is no better plan to follow than to plunge them, pot and all, 
into the earth in a shady corner of the garden, taking them in 
again before cold weather comes in the Fall. 

















Established 37 Years 


Shute’s German Peat Moss 
No Better Quality—None More Bulk 
Single bales, $3.00 delivered 
Garden Clubs Group Your Orders 

F.0.B. Cars Phila. 
10 bales .... $1.75 bale 
— ee Qe 
50 “ tien: 
100 lbs. 
Sheep Manure .... 
Cow Manure s 
Bone Meal , 2.50 
Del., Phila. and vicinity 
GRASS AND FIELD SEEDS 
SOME QUALITY—SOME PRICE 
ASK THE MAN WE SELL! 


E. L. Shute & Co., Importers 
616 W. Upsal St. Germantown 0320 


Ask your Seedsman for 


iM P 
SOAP 
Imp. Soap Spray Ss P RAY 


NON-POISONOUS 
But means Sure Death to 
the PESTS 


Sole Manufacturers 


The American Color & Chemical Co. 
176 Purchase Street Boston, Mass. 
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Tropical and Hardy Water Lilies 


Our Day Blooming Tropical Water Lilies are 
Sturdy Mature Plants with BUDS. 
4 Water Lilies, 1 ea., Pink, Blue, Yellow, 
White, postpaid $3 
Sunrise, Rubra rosea, Comanche, Juno and 
Blue Triumph, postpaid ‘ 
Pershing, Panama and Harriot, postpaid .. 4.25 
$1 asst. Snails, Oxygenating Margin Plants 


CARLETON CLUB, INc. 
LAKE WALES FLORIDA 


PEONIES and IRISES 


Am sure you will be interested in the prices 
quoted in my Peony and Iris List which is 
yours for the asking. Visitors always wel- 
come at Fernlea Gardens. 


H. F. CHASE 
124 SUMMER ST., ANDOVER, MASS. 











POSITIONS WANTED 


Chauffeur-general man: Care flower beds, 
garden, grounds; handy mechanic, safe 
driver. Temperate, single, middle age, Pro- 
testant. Near Brookline winters, temporary 
work accey sable. 8S. W. E., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 








Wanted: Position as caretaker of estate. 
Capable of taking full charge. Experienced, 
vegetables, flowers, dairy farm. American, 
married, two children, 15 and 17 years. 
Drive car or tractor. Very handy. Best of 
references. C, L., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Head Gardener: Married, age 38, desires 
position on small or large estate. Thor- 
oughly experienced in care and maintenance 
of gardens, trees, shrubs, and rock gardens. 
References. In reply please state wages. 
R. P. F., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener: 30, German, married, no chil- 
dren, 14 years’ experience in greenhouse 
and landscape, perennials, annuals, rock 
gardens, vegetables, fruit trees, lawns, 
shrubs, evergreens, shade trees, good 
knowledge of plants, desires permanent 
position on private estate. Wife could help 
in house if required. Experienced in care 
of children, cooking, baking, laundry, iron- 
ing, house cleaning. Excellent references. 
R. F. B., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Superintendent or Head Gardener: 25 
years’ experience in all branches of gar- 
dening and farming, also the care of stock. 
Scotch, married, age 43. Three children. 
K. J., Care of “Horticulture,” Boston, 
Mass. 





Gardener desires a position on private 
estate. Experienced in gardens and green- 
houses, also lawns and vegetables. Worked 
for over three years on last place. Age 37 
years; nationality Scotch. L. Mac, Care 
of “Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Secretarial position and general sales work 
in nursery, greenhouse or flower shop de- 
sired by college graduate with practical 
experience in growing flowers. L. M. B., 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Florist: American, single, 26, with commer- 
cial, private and collegiate experience, spe- 
cialty roses; desires position as greenhouse 
om. Robert H. Macfarlane, Durham, 





Gardener desires a position. Experience 
has been varied. Graduate of the two-year 
course at the State college. Single, and can 
furnish references. Will go anywhere. C. EB. 
S., Care of “‘Horticulture,’’ Boston, Mass. 





Greenhouse foreman, lifetime experience, 
desires position in any capacity. Accus- 
tomed to taking full charge of greenhouses, 
growing cut flowers or pot plants; but is 
willing to take a subordinate position. High 
salary not an object. R. H. J., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





Head gardener, married, 22 years’ practical 
experience in fruit, vegetables, flowers, and 
general management of entire estate, age 
39, excellent references. J. O., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





